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Many companies are determined to go forward—to make 1934. one of their 


greatest years. And they’re providing new tools and new methods to do it! 


Here is the latest aid . . . Teletypewriter Service . .. typing by wire. It’s 


going to help every department speed its operations and cut its costs. 


IN MANY businesses, the first of the year is a time 
for past analysis and future planning. 

Is everything possible being done to increase 
sales and build customer good will? . .. Are orders 
being handled swiftly enough? . . . Is some modern 
business aid being overlooked, which would in- 
crease the efficiency of the whole organization and 
lower many operating costs? 

Frequently, a thorough examination of a.com- 
pany reveals not merely the need for Teletype- 
writer Service, but the opportunities which it 
opens up. For example, La Salle & Koch, 





Toledo department store, says: “Teletypewriter 
Service keeps us within two minutes’ reach of New 
York, the greatest market in the world; keeps our 
stocks of merchandise up to the minute; keeps our 
prices down to earth.” 

If you are planning to go ahead during 1934, it 
will pay you to find out the many ways in which 
Teletypewriter Service can help. Best of all, this 
modern business tool saves more than it costs. 
Your local Bell Telephone Business Office will 
gladly have a representative give you full 


details, at your convenience. No obligation. 
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SIMPLIFIED 





fice [ithography 


for NEW STANDARDS of SPEED, QUALITY, ECONOMY! 


The How of Multilith 


WSs iy 
lj 
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Images to be reproduced by MULTILITH 
can be drawn directly upon the plate with 
crayon, pen or brush and ink; or traced 
through special carbon paper. Artists’ 
sketches, drawings, business forms, and other 
similar material can thus be reproduced in 
quantities in a few minute's time, a!l with the 
richness which identifies true lithographic 





Letters, bulletins, instruction sheets, etc., 
can be produced by typewriting the copy 
directly upon the MULTILITH plate, 
through a special ribbon. As described above, 
the copy can be illustrated with sketches or 
drawings made upon the same plate. The 
plate can be immediately placed in the ma- 
chine, and quantity copies produced. 





Complicated subjects, or those involving the 
use of halftone screens, can be photographed 
upon a negative, which is then placed in 
contact with a sensitized MULTILITH 
plate. The image is printed upon the plate 
by exposure to light, and then developed in 
all its detail, ready for reproduction. 





Multilith 


MULTIGRAPH'S LATEST 
BIG ACHIEVEMENT ! 


Thirty years of successful experience in designing and 
building office duplicating and printing equipment are be- 
hind this new machine . . . the first equipment to bring lith- 
ography within the scope of layman utility! 

Now, right in your own office, you can produce letterheads, 
letters, charts, maps, catalog pages, advertising and sales 
material, drawings, illustrations, business and factory forms, 
etc., with the speed, quality and economy that only lith- 
ography makes possible. Simple subjects can be reproduced 
within a few moment’s time . . . more complicated subjects 
can be reproduced within a half hour’s time! 

The simplicity of preparing plates for MULTILITH repro- 
duction is illustrated and described at the left. Consider 
the opportunities which this remarkable new method of 
lithographic printing will open for you. New economies in 
printing . . . new profits from increased sales promotion 
activities...in MULTILITH you have an ideal office unit to 
fill a large percentage of your printing requirements. 


SEE MULTILITH DEMONSTRATED! 
The Multilith Sales Agency in your locality is ready to 
demonstrate the SPEED, QUALITY and ECONOMY of 
MULTILITH at your convenience, without obligation. 
Phone now for an appointment, or send coupon for further 
details and actual samples of MULTILITH work. 


Addressograph-Multigraph Corporation 
1204 Babbitt Road 


Euclid Branch P. O., Cleveland, Ohio. 





Two Models Ready 






Model 200 MULTILITH 


The world’s lowest priced lithographic ma- 
chine. Recommended for the duplicating of 
letterheads, letters, office and factory forms, 
drawings, type areas, and other subjects not 
involving halftone screens or heavy solids. 
Machine speed 4000 per hour. 


 — d 





Model 296 MULTILITH 


A very compact and completely automatic 
offset lithographic press for layman operation. 
Reproduces photographs, illustrations, ad- 
vertisements, maps, letterheads, forms, etc.; 
in fact, any line or tone subject within its 
range of capabilities. Machine speed 5000 
per hour. 


Please send me actual samples of work 


produced by MULTILITH, 
a es 


Address_ 


i 





Nation’s Business is published on the 30th of every month by the Chamber of Commerce of the United States. Publication 
Office, Washington, D. C. Editorial, Advertising and Circulation Offices, 1615 H Street, N. W. Washington, D. C. Sub- 
scription price $3.00 one year; $7.50 three years; 25 cents a copy. Entered as second-class matter March 20, 1920 at the 


Post Office at Washington, D. C., 


additional entry at Greenwich, Conn., under the Act of March 3, 1879. 
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THIS YEAR 
<#DO SOMETHING 


(about FIRE! 


When your property burns, a definite part of YOU is forever de- 
stroyed. Only YOU can know the time and effort and money which 
é, will be needed to replace it, if in fact it can be replaced. 








To help keep down fire losses in 1934, the following suggestions 
are recommended: 








BE CAREFUL WITH SCREEN OPEN FIRES 
LIGHTED MATCHES Continue to enjoy the cheer of an 
open hearth fire, but use a screen to 


Don’t drop them into waste paper baskets. Be sure matches 
prevent sparks flying out. 


are gut before you throw them away. 


KEEP CORNERS FREE 


PUT OUT LIGHTED CIGAR 
AND CIGARETTE STUBS 


Stepping on them is a step toward fire 





safety. 


DON'T PUT FURNACE ASHES 
IN WOOD CONTAINERS 


Or near wood partitions. Metal con- 
tainers have prevented many fires. 








FROM RUBBISH 


Spontaneous combustion frequently 
starts from oil- or grease-soaked 
refuse. 


LOOK FOR THE UNDERWRITERS’ 
LABORATORIES LABEL 


on all electrical devices and equip- 
ment and on all fire resistive or fire 
preventive materials, 


These are only a few of the more general fire-prevention 
suggestions. “Safeguarding The Home Against Fire”’ is 
an interesting and complete booklet which will gladly 
be sent to you on request. With it comes a helpful 
“Home Inspection” blank. 


In the public interest, Stock Company Fire Insurance, 
through The National Board of Fire Underwriters, has 


for three-quarters of a century cooperated with federal, 
state, and municipal authorities in developing modern 
fire-fighting facilities, adequate water supplies, better 
building codes, and in urging protection from fire in 
homes, factories, and offices. We bespeak your coopera- 
tion in “doing something” about fire losses in 1934. 


Reprints of this advertisement are available in leaflet form. 





THE NATIONAL BOARD OF FIRE UNDERWRITERS - NEW YORK—385 John St. CHICAGO—222 W. Adams St. SAN FRANCISCO —Merchants Exchange Bidg. 
A National Organization of Stock Fire Insurance Companies Established in 1866 


STOCK COMPANY FIRE INSURANCE 


is a dependable form of insurance, practically universal in its coverage, and con- 
y> sequently vital to the public interest and the social order. Stability and security 
\ and service are outstanding characteristics of stock company fire insurance, 
the exact cost of which is always definitely known in advance to the policy- 
my holder, upon whom no assessment can ever be levied. Competent local agents 
are available everywhere for prompt and efficient service to the policyholder, 
Z Look on your policy for an imprint to show it is issued by a ‘‘Stock Company.” 








When writing to THe Nationa Boarp oF Frre UNDERWRITERS please mention Nation’s Business 
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“You Don’t Have to be Rich to 
RETIRE at 55 on 


‘200 A MONTH" 


“LL DRAW an income of $200 

a month for the rest of my 
life, as soon as I’m 55,” said a 
certain man who was discussing 
his plans for the future. 


“How can you do it on your 
salary?’’ asked his friend. 


““Easy,"’ said the first man. ‘‘I’m 
buying a Retirement Income on the 
installment plan. My income of $200 
a month begins when I’m 55, and it’s 
guaranteed for life. No depression 
can stop it. 


““What’s more, if I should drop 
out of the picture before my retire- 
ment age, my wife would get a regu- 
lar monthly income for the rest of 
her life.” 


‘That sounds good,”’said the other, 
*‘put what if you’re totally disabled, 
and can’t make your payments?”’ 


“I don’t have to worry about that 
either. If, before I reach 55, serious 
illness or accident stops my earning 
power for six months, then—so long 
thereafter as I remain disabled —my 








installments will be paid for me, and 
I'll get a Disability Income besides.” 

‘*Fine,”’ said the other. ‘‘Can you 
tell me how much this new Retire- 
ment Income Plan would cost me?” 


‘‘Just how much you need to in- 
vest in easy monthly installments 
depends on how old you are, 
when you want to retire, and 
the size of the income you will 
want. 

‘Why don’t you write for the book 
called “The Phoenix Mutual Retire- 
ment Income Plan’? They'll send you 
a copy free. It tells all about how 
the plan works.” 





AN INVESTMENT THAT PAYS, 
DEPRESSION OR NO DEPRESSION 


Here’s your chance to find out how 
little it costs to retire at 55, 60, or 
65 with a monthly income of $100, 
$200, $300 or more. And the same 
low cost protects you against death 
or disability. ; 

A 24-page book tells all about this 
new plan. It tells how youcan provide 
money to leave your home clear of 
debt, money to send your son to col- 
lege, money for special needs. It tells 
how this plan is backed by the Phoenix 


PHOENIX MUTUAL 


Mutual, an 81-year-old company, 
with more than $600,000,000 of in- 
surance in force. No cost. No obliga- 
tion. Send for your copy of this free 
book today. The 
coupon is for your 
convenience. 














PHOENIX MuTUAL LIFE INSURANCE Co. 
838 Elm St., Hartford, Conn. 
Send me by mail, without obligation, your new book 
describing THE PHOENIX MUTUAL RETIREMENT 
| INCOME PLAN. 
Name______ 


Date of Birth___ 



































Business 
Address a 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY Home | 
Copyright 1933, : : : Address | 
P.M.L,1.Co. Home Office: Hartford, Conn. Established in 1851 
When writing to PHorntx Mutuat please mention Nation’s Business 
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EVERY MOVEMENT 
POWER OPERATED 


Finger-tip control of every 
mechanical movement—that’s 
what the ELECTROMATIC 
Typewriter offers. Carriage re- 
turn, type segment shift, tabulator, type 
bars, back spacer, and escapement are power 
operated and controlled by a two-ounce touch 
on the key. 


The flying fingers of the operator never leave 
the keyboard... typing rhythm is unbroken... 
fatigue is reduced to the minimum. Results 


have proved that with the ELECTROMATIC, 


speed is increased as much as fifty per cent. 


The ELECTROMATIC is not merely a type- 
writer with a motor attached. It’s an entirely 
new writing machine—designed and built for 


FROM THE 
KEYBOARD 


power operation throughout. 
Beautiful, even print work 
is another ELECTROMATIC 
advantage. This is because 
every type character receives the correct 
power impulse entirely independent of the 
typist’s touch. And when it comes to car- 
bons, the ELECTROMATIC will make as 
many as twenty carbon copies of silhouette 
distinctness. 


The ELECTROMATIC is used to advantage 
for all kinds of typing. 


Let us tell you more about this latest develop- 
ment in the writing machine field. Your 
name and address written on the margin of 
this page will bring you complete information. 


ATIC 


the ALL ELECTRIC Witing Machine 





ELECTROMATIC TYPEWRITERS DIVISION 


JULERUALODE Blusiicss Lunt Ries {| ORPPORHLIOLL 


o 


When writing to your local IBM dealer please mention Nation’s Business 





General Office 270 
Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


Branch offices in all 
Principal cities of the world 
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Through the 
EDITOR’S SPECS 


Morals from motors 


I HAVE not missed the New York auto- PAGE 
mobile show in 11 years. It is a tonic. The 

motor makers regularly prove themselves é an 
our tinet ismocaible eptindets, Let times You, the People—” Merle Thorpe.......................... rae 1] 


be hard, they apply themselves harder to 
the job of giving the consumer more for 
his money. 

What matter that cynics say showman- 
ship is the better part of salesmanship. The 
fact remains that both mass and luxury 
producers continually manage to contrive 
new wonders to coax sustaining dollars 
from hard-pressed purses. 

Fascinating developments will be reveal- 
ed at these shows. So characteristic is 
this perennial freshness of design that 
“change” is rated as a valued stock in trade. 
That this regard for novelty is much more 
than an infatuation with an expensive en- 


gineering radicalism is suggested in the The Map of the Nation’s Business Frank Greene.................. 25 
estimate that ‘the average consumer is pay- 
ing $225 less for a new car than he paid ee . ; 
in 1925, but he is getting 346 pounds more Faith in Money Is Essential Henry I. Harriman................... 26 
of automobile for his money.” ; : 

In other words, “the price per pound of Charting the Course of Business 20000000000000000000oocccccccccccceceeeeeeees 27 


the average car today is 25.6 cents compared 


with 38.4 cents in 1925.” The Food Bill’s Purposes and Perils Paul Hayward........... 30 
What is unveiled in January at New . 
York soon becomes the common denomi- Washington, When Congress Meets sigh a tite tentindtiia: Sa 


nator the country over. Thanks to advertis- 
ing, Main Street is as motor wise as Fifth 


Avenue—and it gets the new models about Putting a Code nes Work Wilson Compton .......0....0...000000.4:. 41 
as soon. The man who said that the auto- 

mobile industry suffered from.a superiority i cacesesinny ccyniandath davisncsanc icv cnclablebystuuteetebaveds 44. 
complex paid a high, if unwitting, compli- : 

ment. No depression can lick a business Spotlights on American Business.............. RiteitsuvidinstSessegipatera sys 48 
which meets a contraction in sales with an 

expansion of ideas. Lines from an Editor’s Note-Book.....0...................ccccccccceeeeeseeeee 59 
Curiosity is national What Bankers and Investors Discuss .........................cccccceseeseeees 67 


THE appetite for improvement is a beset- 
ting quality of the American people. Show 
them a better way, a shorter process, a 
more satisfying product, and they will re- 
spond with the certainty of sunrise. Were 
this editorial faith ever to falter, it could 
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IT HAPPENS IN 
THE BEST REGULATED PLANTS 
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TRY AND DRY YouR |} CAN'T BE DONE .NO GUTS 
g 41 TO‘'EM «THEY FALL APAR’ 


‘1 ONE OF THESE CUTE |’ 
DOILIES 














1 ARE NO GOOD 





SAY BOSS, THESE THIN 
LITTLE TOWELS 
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/A + -\NOUR CHICAGO PLANT 
7) WE HAVE ONLIWON TOWELS. 

Z1 NO KICKS AND WASHROOMS |” 
Z| ALWAYS LOOK CLEAN 
























? VER send a boy todoa man’s 
job!” Undersized, single-fold 
towels just aren’t built to stand the 
gaff of whistle time service in modern 
plants. It takes improved A. P. W. 
Onliwon Towelstogivethe boys what 
they want—a quick, thorough dry. 
They’re double-folded, thereby 
doubly absorbent and doubly hard 
to puncture with wet hands. One 
Onliwon Towel really does the work 
of several ordinary towels... and 
that’s economy. With strong- 
textured Onliwon Towels there is 
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| WELL~ How DO You 


ZZ 2 
SWELL, THEY'RE MAN-SILED 
LIKE THE NEW ** SOFT AND STRONG TOO 
Y 
UGC 





ONLIWON TOWELS? 








never an unsightly litter of torn 
paper to mar the appearance of your 
washrooms. 

Each towel is served fresh from 
hygienic cabinets... protected from 
dirt and even germs which often 
result from casual handling. Onli- 
won Towels are absolutely safe and 
sanitary. 

Equip your washrooms with 
A. P. W. Onliwon Towels and its 
companion service A.P.W. Onliwon 
Tissues. Washroom morale will be 
higher and towel costs lower. 


WI 00 Ove pal aT 


ONLIWON SANITARY WASHROOM SERVICE 
A. P.W. Paper Co., Albany, N.Y. 


Representatives in leading cities 


When writing to A, P. W. Paper Company please mention Nation’s Business 





be promptly revived by the briefest refer- 
ence to the voluminous quest for “more 
details” about the items which crowd for 
place on our “Change” page. 

North, south, east, and west, the post- 
marks say that there is no monopoly of 
reader interest. Curiosity is national, local 
though its accent may be. As many as 60 
letters in one day’s mail. An average of 500 
inquiries a month. 

Business men who see that their world 
keeps moving after business hours are not 
content with the mere birth notices of new 
products. They want to know pedigrees and 
possibilities of adoption. There are no max- 
imum hours for Kipling’s “six honest serv- 
ing men.” ““Who,” “Where,” “What,” “How,” 
“When,” and “Why” constitute a perma- 
nent code for American industries, what- 
ever the state of their economic health. 


Children of depression 


WHETHER there was life in the Arctic re- 
gions remained a moot question until ex- 
ploration disclosed its existence. The notion 
that our resourcefulness has been congealed 


-in the frigid clutch of the depression was 


readably refuted in Dr. Harrison E. Howe’s 
revealing catalog of new contributions by 
the chemical industries. Only those who 
have closed their mental highways to the 
useful traffic of ideas can doubt the per- 
sistence of industrial progress in the face of 
doubt and fear. 

And the hardy “Children of the Depres- 
sion” of which he wrote so knowingly are 
no “Orphans of the Storm.” They are well 


| born, well nourished infants brought into 
| the business world under the beneficent 
| auspices of utilitarian science. Such a plu- 


rality of proofs of the vigor of commercial 
enterprise confirms belief that hard times 
cannot endure against the purposeful will 
to make adversity the spur to recovery. 


Lessons from Chicago 


LIKE the widening ripples energized by the 
impact of pebble on a pool, the benefits 
of spending reach far beyond the original 


| point of exchange. Suppose it were possible 
| to trace the money spent en route by visi- 





| tors to the Chicago exposition. Railroads, 


bus lines, aviation services, lake steamers, 
all reported the biggest business in years. 

The magnitude of this tributary com- 
merce is suggested in figures provided by 
the New York Central. From May 27 to 
October 31, that railway brought 652,127 
passengers into Chicago on its 3,228 regular 
trains, and 1,307 special trains and sections. 
Other roads reported similar business, and 
even air lines ran extra sections. 

Object lessons in the sensitive inter- 
relationship of our economic order are so 
obvious that they usually escape attention. 


| Of the many possible evaluations of Chi- 


cago’s bold showmanship, none seenis more 
pertinent than the demonstration of the de- 
pendence of man upon man, community 
upon community, section upon section, the 
whole upon its parts. Prosperity, as Chi- 
cago’s robust contribution shows, signifies 
the completeness of an electrical circuit, 
and not a one-way flash of good times. 


The ‘‘impersona]”’ utility 


MUCH clean wind has blown through the 
trumpets since the muckrakers had their 
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Five Eiwoers 


ET’S GO, fingers...just five of 
L you...that’s enough. No grop- 
ing for any key at any time. No 
hesitating. No faltering. No stop- 
ping to hunt and peck. Just tap 
your numerals out exactly as 
you’d write them with pen or 
pencil. Just add or subtract or 
multiply as your needs dictate 
...and at a speed that you 
never thought possible before. 


You can buy the Underwood 
Sundstrand on convenient terms, 
too, if you wish. See it at the 
nearest Underwood Elliott Fisher 
Branch or just telephone for a 
demonstration in your own office. 


Adding Machine Division 
UNDERWOOD ELLIOTT 


FISHER COMPANY 
Adding Machines...Typewriters 


. 
"3 





Carbon Papers, Ribbons and other Supplies 
342 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Sales and Service Everywhere 


+ it adds 
x it multiplies 







it subtracts 





Listen to ‘THE VOICE OF 
AMERICA” Thursday eve- 
nings, 8:30-9:00 E.S.T... 
Columbia Network ...Key 
Station WABC, New York. 


Model 8140-5 


There’s an Underwood Sundstrand Model for every 
purpose...backed by Underwood Sundstrand Service. 


UNDERWOOD SUNDSTRAND 


ADDING-FIGURING MACHINES 


When phoning your local UNDERWoop ELLiott FisHER dealer please mention Nation’s Business 
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Air-conditioning is not merely a 
device to keep you cool in summer. Gen- 
uine air-conditioning does much more 
than that. Chesapeake and Ohio felt that 
there was no reason why passengers 
should be annoyed by dirt and cinders 


pringlime on the 
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inter, loo... 





and drafts, even in winter, so we installed 
genuine air-conditioning on all thru trains. 
The net result is perfect weather, made 
to order, in winter too—very different 
from the dry, steam-heated stuffiness of 
the ordinary railroad cars. 


THE GEORGE WASHINGTON 
THE SPORTSMAN ° THE F. F.V. 


The Finest Fleet of Air-Conditioned Trains in the World 


Serving: Washington 
New York ¢ Philadelphia 





The ticket agent of any railroad can route you 
on the Chesapeake and Ohio. INSIST UPON IT! 





Cincinnati * Louisville 
Cleveland °¢* Detroit 
Columbus ¢* Toledo 
Chicago °¢ Lexington 
Indianapolis * St. Louis 
Norfolk * Newport News 
Richmond « Hot Springs 




















White Sulphur Springs 


Send for booklet ‘‘How to Spend a Day or Week in Washington.’’ 511 Transportation Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


CHESAPEAKE ana QUHIO 


When making reservation on the C. & O. please mention Nation’s Business 


say about the shame of the cities. It may 
be, of course, that the present pother 
over the tottering credit of financially em- 
barrassed municipalities is only a softer 


| impeachment of political administrations. 
| Whatever the causes of this commonplace 


instability in public finance, the rescue of 
Newark’s credit by a committee of her 
bankers and business men is a commentary 
on a type of emergency which is all too 
prevalent in this country. 

The city owed $1,400,000 in tax antici- 
patory notes maturing on the first and sec- 
ond days of December. It had to meet on 
one day a pay roll of $1,060,000, and an- 
other of $450,000. To pay these obligations, 


| and to finance the city for two years, a 





fund of $11,000,000 has been established. 

The fact that the Public Service Corpora- 
tion of New Jersey contributed $900,009 
to the fund invites notice in view of the 
fact that some groups in the city have been 
agitating for a reduction of rates in one of 
the corporation’s subsidiaries. Where acute 
need is so promptly recognized with private 
resource, the humane interpretation of the 
public interest by an impersonal utility 
is advanced to a broader plane of definition. 


A chance meeting 
ENTERPRISE and opportunity were use- 


| fully joined in Edward Hurley’s busy life. 
| His quick grasp of possibilities gave de- 





cisive force and direction to the commit- 
ment of his powers. The effective versa- 
tility associated with his name was a 
national resource, as those who knew the 
helpful variety of his public and private in- 
terests gratefully acknowledge. How chance 
beckoned his energies to a new and lucra- 
tive phase of his career is its own fodder 
for philosophizing. 

It was Mr. Hurley’s custom to walk to 
his work in Chicago by way of Clark Street. 
One morning in July, 1896, he switched to 
Dearborn Street. There he met Mart Kim- 
man, an old friend of his railroad days. 
Kimman told him that he and his brother 
had invented an air drill and were produc- 
ing it in the evening in a barn back of 


| their home. Kimman asked his friend to 


help market the device. 

And so it was that Edward Hurley or- 
ganized the Standard Pneumatic Tool Com- 
pany of Chicago, becoming its president 
and treasurer, and virtually originating and 
developing the pneumatic tool industry in 


| this country. After six years, he sold his 


interest in the company for $1,257,000. 
Chance, said a poet, fights on the side of 
the prudent. Experience directs the amend- 
ment that it also fights on the side of the 
vision clear enough to discern it. 


Investors’ money 


AS every accountant knows, taxes consti- 
tute a sizable item in the cost of doing 
business. Not always do they suggest an 
inquiry into the mounting costs of gov- 
ernment. New emphasis on the already 
ramified federal levies is revealed to the 
stockholders of General Foods in the Cor- 
poration’s report for the first nine months 
of 1933. 

The capital stock tax, for which a reserve 
of $125,000 was provided during the second 
quarter, required a further charge of ap- 
proximately $35,600 to the third quarter 
operations. Agricultural adjustment or pro- 
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cessing taxes with respect to wheat and | 
cotton, paid or accrued for the first time 
during the third quarter, amounted to 
$35,500, not including increased costs by 
reason of taxes levied on processors of sup- 
plies purchased during the period. And, of 
course, the federal excise tax of five per cent 
on dividends is still in effect. 

Usually a stockholder is actively con- 
cerned to know how wisely .his capital is 
used by business management. That the 
same investor should be indifferent to the 
disposition of his resources contributed to 
the Government in tax money is as perplex- | 
ing as it is paradoxical. 





From two viewpoints 


WHATEVER aspect of the business situ- 
ation invites the mind of Col. Leonard 
Ayres, his judgment is widely attended by | 
the business community. Nowhere is the 
play of his thought brought to a more char- | 
acteristic focus than in his book, “The Eco- 
nomics of Recovery” (The Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York). He says: 


Almost the entire recovery program is 
directed to the prevention of future ills, | 
and not to the cure of the present dis- 
ease. It is as though we had to do with | 
a town in which a large part of the | 
people were stricken with malaria. The 
mounting death rate has brought in the 
experts from outside, and they are busily ' 
engaged in draining part of the swampy | 
area about the place, converting other 
portions of it into lakes, and spraying 
portions of it with crude oil. Meanwhile 
a few old-fashioned people are suggesting | 
that the immediate emergency might be 
better met by giving the sick villagers 
some quinine pills. 


NATION’S BUSINESS said as much in the | 
December issue in a page editorial, “A | 
Program Divided Against Itself.” It is sig- | 
nificant of something that the spectacle of 
official distraction looks much the same, 
whether viewed from a banker’s window in 
Cleveland or from an editorial observatory 
in Washington. 


Modernizing ‘‘Liberty” 


IN the midst of Washington’s alarms, the 
official concern for the preservation of the 
Statue of Liberty comes as a sort of Ad- 
ministration comfort. As the Department of 
the Interior reports it, 2,500 man days of 
work, or approximately five months’ work 
for 25 men will be provided through the 
allotment of $25,000 of public works funds. 
What with watersoaked foundations and 
leaky seams in the copper sheathing, the 
lighting system also is said to be inadequate 
to guiding visitors through the internal 
gloom. With expectation warmed at the 
thought of a restoration of the solid sym- 
bolism of Liberty, satisfaction is tempered 
with the chill mortuary touch of the De- 
partment’s designation of “monument.” To 
admit the mortality of an ideal would outdo 
the novelty of the New Deal itself. Pos- 
sibly the fact is that Liberty has not de- 
teriorated at base, but 


rather is in the revis- 
ing state signified by 
“alterations in prog- ’ 


ress.” ( 
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Particularly timely with the re- 
peal of prohibition, Pneumatic 
announces the development of 
a combined cleaning and fill- 
ing unit that represents the 
newest and most advanced 
method of automatic bottling. 
It combines the two major op- 
erations of filling and clean- 
ing (formerly requiring two 
or more machines) in one ma- 
chine ... with the resultant 
saving in cost and space and 
desirable simplification of the 
bottling process ... This new 
unit, combined with the Pneu- 
Rotary Capping Machine, is 
a completely automatic bottle 
cleaning, filling, and capping 
plant in itself, 


The 


Old Days are Back 


BUT 


the Old Ways 
are left behind 


The thirty-sixth state is in. Liquor comes back. 
Distilleries resume operations! 


In the meantime, fifteen years have passed. . . 
fifteen years of progress and development in bot- 
tling and capping equipment. For, while distill- 
eries have been idle, pharmaceutical houses, with 
their complex problems of filling and capping 
bottles and jars of varying shapes and sizes, have 
forced the improvement of automatic bottling 
machinery at a rapid rate... The requirements 
of these companies have been met by Pneumatic 
bottling equipment which has become recognized 
and widely used as the most advanced type of 
automatic machinery for bottling and capping. 


This Pneumatic equipment, which has thus been 
tried and tested for’ fifteen years in pharmaceuti- 
cal houses, is ideally fitted for the requirements 
of distilleries, wineries, rectifiers, and wholesalers 
of liquor. Pneumatic offers automatic equipment 
for vacuum cleaning, filling, and capping bottles 
of any size or shape, in one continuous opera- 
tion, at any speed up to 120 per minute! 


Write for the booklet: “John Barleycorn’s Past 
and Future” — an interesting comparison of new 
methods and old . . . and a complete story of 
Pneumatic equipment. 


Pneumatic Scale Corporation, Lid., 67 Newport Avenue, Quincy, Mass. 
(Norfolk Downs Station) 


Branch Offices in New York, 117 Liberty Street: Chicago, 360 North Michigan Avenue 
San Francisco, $20 Market Street 





PNEUMATIC SCALE 


BOTTLING MACHINERY 


When writing to PNEUMATIC SCALE CorPORATION please mention Nation’s Business 
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For eighteen years it has been true: 


“MORE PEOPLE RIDE ON GOODYEAR TIRES 
THAN ON ANY OTHER KIND” 


When buying Goosyear Tires please mention Nation’s Business to the dealer 
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“You, the People—” 


ing. The inventory should include two re- 
sources, Faith and Courage. How do these 
items stand? 


Y JANUARY ONE, the season of stocktak- 


In broad areas of thought, depression goes 
hand in hand with a dejected spirit. Enough is 
apparent, all will admit, in our social life and 
our political disappointments to invite gloomy 
contemplation. Even philosophers of eternal 
hope finally succumb to the devastating con- 
tagion. Sun-crowned Emerson once gave way. 
In 1834 he wrote: 

Society has played out its last stroke. It is checkmated. 
Young men have no hope. Adults stand like day-laborers, 
idle in the streets. None calleth us to labor. The present 
generation is bankrupt of principles and hope, as of prop- 
erty. 

Mental myopia destroys our perspective of 
the past, and prevents a normal picture of the 
future. “It is the God-awful solemnity,” said a 
traveler just back from a coast-to-coast trip, 
“that gives me the creeps.” A sense of impending 
doom pervades all. Laughter, once boisterous 
and uncontrolled, faces extinction. 


We are victims of mass amnesia. We have for- 
gotten that America is a land of the living, a 
country which still finds it necessary to erect 
immigration barriers against the peoples of 60 
other nations. A country whose wealth is more 
widely distributed—demagogues notwithstand- 
ing—than any other spot on the face of the 
earth. We forget that the great adventure, which 
began with the settlements on the Atlantic 
Seaboard, is a serial story, not short prose fic- 
tion, and great chapters are yet to be written. A 
country where horizons are ever widened; where 
thought about ourselves and about others is 
deepening in the measure of accumulated expe- 
rience; where the ability to distinguish the 
things that matter is ripening into appreciable 
harvests, and where new forms of transporta- 


tion and communication are swift servants of 
these ideas, once so painfully translated by 
grinding toil and bitter privation. We fail to 
inventory the yeast of new ambitions, new pur- 
poses, no less real, if less picturesque than when 
formerly dressed in homespun or buckskin. 


Our stocktaking should include the fact that 
the world is no more completed in our day and 
generation than it was in the covered-wagon 
period. Even the older cells of civilization are 
responsive to the stimuli of progress. Jerusalem 
has ordered 30 miles of pipe to modernize its 
water system. Lithuania is setting up a million- 
dollar telephone system. Motor buses are to 
operate between Damascus and Bagdad. The 
pitcher, the courier, the caravan, yield place to 
the producers and services of beneficent vision. 


Proclaim black doom; still remains the evi- 
dence that the world is not satisfied to stand 
still. Neither 1834 was, nor will 1934 be, bank- 
rupt of principles and hope, as of property. 
Only thinking can make it so. 

Clayton Rand, of Mississippi, in a letter, 
provides a New Year’s text from the Old Testa- 
ment: 

The walls of Jerusalem were in ruins. The 
people were panicky and depressed. When Nehe- 
miah urged rebuilding, the people asked him 
with one acclaim: “But, Nehemiah, who will 
rebuild the walls?’ expecting some supernatural 
or superhuman relief. Nehemiah, looking at 
them, said, “You will rebuild them, you, the 
people.” And they set to work while scoffers 
derided and later shouted: ‘“Their hands will 
drop the work and it will not be done.” But it 
was done, because the Bible tells us ‘the heart 
of the people was in their work.” 


Vlwre Tha fe- 
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ART without ARTISTS 


You can now reproduce almost any kind of a picture, 












even photographs, with the Mimeograph, by the 

hourly thousands. Easy to do. Costs little. The range 
of the Mimeograph’s usefulness has been multiplied. 
With the simple device here shown, which is our newest 
Mimeoscope, all kinds of line drawings, bulletins, letters, 
charts, graphs, music, diagrams, etc., can be quickly traced 


upon the stencil sheet, ready for immediate reproduction. 





Many colors, too, in a single operation. No special skill 
required. » » Also learn about our new photographic repro- 
ducing process, which opens wider fields for effective work. 


You can’t know what the Mimeograph can do for you until 





















you know about these remarkable improvements. » » Write 


A. B. Dick Company, Chicago, today for full information and samples. 


MIMEOGRAPH 









































When writing to A. B. Dick Company please mention Nation’s Business 
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Problems of the Utilities Yardstick 


By GEORGE OTIS SMITH Former Chairman, Federal Power Commission 





IN the effort to provide a yardstick to show 


what electric power should cost, the Govern- 


ment is pushing several power projects to 


completion. Is this practical and will it work? 


Sem new Administration and 
the “New Deal” have given us a 
new use of an old word. It has talked 
of publicly owned power and light prop- 
erties as “yardsticks” by which a stand- 
ard of price for electricity may be set up. 

The phrase is the President’s. In his 
“Looking Forward” he says: 

“The very fact that a community by 
vote of the electorate may create a yard- 
stick of its own will in most cases guar- 
antee good service and low rates.” 

Again in the same volume Mr. Roose- 
velt says that in the Columbia River 
with the St. Lawrence River, Muscle 
Shoals and Boulder Dam, “we shall 
forever have a national yardstick to pre- 
vent extortion against the public and to 
encourage the wider use of the servant 
of the people—electricity.” 

The first “yardstick” test will come in 
the Southeast. Plans are under way for 
adding to the output of electricity in the 
territory controlled by the Tennessee 
Valley Authority. Knoxville has voted 
to set up a municipally owned plant to 
distribute the electricity bought from the 
federally owned Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority. There’s your “yardstick” com- 
plete. Knoxville prices for light and 
power should be a standard—a “yard- 
stick” for the nation. 

But will they? 

A unit of measure, to have value, 
must possess somewhat of the exactness 
and permanence of a physical constant. 
Hence the standard needs the sanction 
of governmental authority. The English 
foot is believed not to have changed ap- 
preciably in several centuries, and the 
pedigree of this best known unit of 
measure can be traced far back of that. 


In the construction of the Greek Parthe- 
non, the equivalent of the foot was only 
about a sixth of an inch longer than 
the present standard, while the Attic 
foot of even earlier origin was approxi- 
mately one-third of an inch short. 

So, from history, precedent, and cus- 
tom, there inhere in all standards of 
measure well recognized qualities of 
constancy, permanence, and integrity. 
“Yardstick,” for example, carries a con- 
noted meaning—it js too exact a term to 
be used loosely. 

Nevertheless, ‘“‘yardstick” is the term 
adopted by the advocates of the new 
policy as describing the means “by 
which we may discover what electric 
power actually ought to cost.’ At best, 
this usage is not an exact one, and fur- 


thermore it has been given diverse im- : 


plications even by its sponsors. Thus 
they admit that not only the perform- 
ance of private utilities will be measured 
by this standard, but “public ownership 
will be on trial.” In other words, if the 
big ventures in public ownership and 
operation do not work out as intended, 
then the “spoils system’ will have 
vitiated the Administration’s vast ex- 
periment in economic measurement—in 
short, the “yardstick” will be. found 
wanting as a standard of measure. 


Not an accurate measure 


THIS scientific doubt entertained by 
Chairman Morgan of the Tennessee 
Valley Authority, in his recent address 
before the National Academy of Sci- 
ences, suggests the need of subjecting 
the proposed yardstick to close scrutiny 
to discover to what extent and in what 


particulars it possesses characters prom- 
ising value as a standard of practical 
worth. Is the Tennessee Valley Authori- 
ty project, for example, such in all re- 
spects as to give results accurate enough 
or of sufficiently general application that 
the game is worth the candle to the tax- 
payers who may eventually have to pay 
for it? 

It would seem altogether fair to take 
the Tennessee Valley Authority as a 
test case, inasmuch as this project rep- 
resents the best thought and long con- 
tinued endeavor of those legislators 
committed to the conception of “a na- 
tional yardstick to prevent extortion 
against the public and to encourage the 
wider use of that servant of the peo- 
ple—electricity.” As thus envisaged, the 
nationalization of the Tennessee Valley 
is to serve the double purpose of pro- 
tecting the dwellers therein and of guid- 
ing them to a fuller and broader life: in 
short, the Tennessee Valley Authority 
yardstick is to provide a standard for 
hydraulics, economics, and sociology. 

In this broader aspect, the project has 
been described by Director Lilienthal 
as “an opportunity and a challenge to 
the people of the South.” However, the 
first objective of the Tennessee Valley 
Authority more definitely expresses the 
yardstick idea, that is, “setting up of a 
measure of public operation of power,” 
and so it is perhaps more practicable to 
test only this tangible part of the pro- 
gram. 

First of all, does the Muscle Shoals 
power site, with its affiliated dam-sites 
on the Tennessee, constitute such a 
project as to afford a_ trustworthy 
measure of hydroelectric economics? As 
one who accompanied the Secretaries of 
War, Interior, and Agriculture on their 
tour of inspection of proposed sites for 
the nitrate plant back in March, 1917, 
I know at first hand that the usual tests 
of economic feasibility were not ap- 
plied. 

Unit cost of development counted for 
little as compared with strategic loca- 
tion; distance from market was not a 
compelling factor, for nitrogen fixation 
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was to provide an industrial load close 
at hand; nor, indeed, under the gath- 
ering war clouds, did capital expendi- 
tures compare in importance with 
expedition in construction. 
Consequently, the original cost of 
Wilson Dam and of the standby Shef- 
field steam plant cannot be taken as 
normal, even when reduced by 
navigation value and deprecia- 
tion. Determining any sort of 
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Even less convincing is the estimate 
of costs upon which resale prices are 
“similarly based.” The “substantial and 
conservative spread” between what the 
Authority charges the municipality and 
the retail rate which the Authority sets 
up as what the municipality shall charge 
the individual consumer is far less than 


always made and rarely kept.” To 
this truism, he adds the assertion that 
the present Administration’s campaign 
promises are being kept, this being “‘par- 
ticularly true in regard to promises re- 
lating to the public utilities problem 
throughout the United States.” 

Granted that the Tennessee Valley 
Authority yardstick of prom- 
ised rates is devised with the 
intent to serve the public inter- 





a standard from such costs 
must involve mark-downs suffi- 
ciently large to yield the desired 
yardstick length. 

The Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority’s Director in charge of 
power has made a_ praise- 
worthy attempt to be explicit 
regarding the computations 
whereby the proposed rates for 
Muscle Shoals power were ob- 
tained. Time was confessedly 
not available for determining 
the power value as required by 
the law. Instead “‘an estimated 
property figure” was used, the 
“basic figure” set up to meet 
the exigency being “the amount 
which a business man would be 
willing to put into a plant at 
Muscle Shoals” plus 25 per 
cent “to be conservative.” 

In a way, such an estimate 
may be intended to represent a 
sort of local application of the 


NEARLY 150 NRA codes have been 
adopted as this magazine goes to 
press and the industries covered are 
busy with the problems which the 
new scheme brings. How are they 
making out? Are difficulties over- 
balancing advantages or vice versa? 
We asked an executive who helped 
draft his industry’s code and is now 
helping enforce it to tell us how 
practice compared to hopes. His an- 


swer is on page 41 


est and indeed “‘based on the 
best available data and weeks 
of close study and analysis,” 
some genuine doubt may arise 
whether the available data and 
time were adequate and, in- 
ferentially, whether the yard- 
stick ‘so fashioned will prove 
adequate to make this great 
power project what the Tennes- 
see Valley Authority designs it 
to be, “strictly self-supporting 
and self-liquidating” and “not 
a taxpayers’ subsidy.” 
Moreover, if these rates 
“designed to encourage and 
make possible the widest use of 
electric service” prove sufficient 
to meet the objective in the 
Authority’s policy of making 
Muscle Shoals ‘“‘a business en- 
terprise,’ does it necessarily 
follow that the Tennessee Val- 
ley Authority yardstick can be 
used for country-wide testing 





“prudent-investment” _ princi- 

ple. Yet, as a method of deter- 

mining a standard of measure, 
estimating costs in this manner, whether 
before or after the fact, does not predi- 
cate a high degree of accuracy in the 
resultant yardstick. In terms of power 
generation alone, past expenditures at 
Muscle Shoals are properly discarded 
by the Tennessee Valley Authority as 
not expressing prudent investment, and, 
indeed, it may be discovered that esti- 
mates of future cost of enlarging either 
this plant or the whole power system 
on the Tennessee River may require 
even more than a “25 per cent plus” to 
make them conservative. 

Anyone who has had a working 
experience with the problem of estab- 
lishing the original legitimate cost for 
rate-making or valuation purposes real- 
izes that the unconscious tendency, if 
not apparent intent, of the power com- 
panies is to make the capital accounts 
sufficiently inclusive to safeguard the in- 
terests of their stockholders. 

On the other hand, with all the 
habitual zeal of protectors of the con- 
sumer-public interest, the present yard- 
stick makers may similarly be subjected 
to influences arising from the political 
desire to deflate the rate base. The pres- 
sure upon the government officials en- 
trusted with the keeping of capital 
accounts may be all the greater in this 
venture because of well intentioned early 
promises as to future rates. 


what hitherto has been regarded as the 
average cost of distribution, and yet 
the phrases quoted above comprise the 
sum-total of the public’s enlightenment 
on the ways and means of determining 
cost of distribution. 


Rates unaffected by facts 


A POWER executive of long experience 
and therefore a natural defender of the 
privately-owned utilities has character- 
ized the Tennessee Valley Authority’s 
advance schedule as “merely dream 
rates.”” Surely more justification would 
seem appropriate for the resale yard- 
stick by which the Tennessee Valley 
Authority prescribes the same rate to 
farm user and city householder, al- 
though varying minimum requirements 
do impart some elasticity to the measur- 
ing rod. Another safety factor of ex- 
pansion in the yardstick is provided by 
the 100 per cent higher rates charged 
commercial users for the same amount 
of current—a yardstick feature which 
storekeepers and their customers might 
not endorse. To protect the city there is 
also an allowable “developmental sur- 
charge” on commercial and power cus- 
tomers when needed to prevent deficits. 

A pronouncement of one of the pro- 
fessors of law recently called to Wash- 
ington is that “Political promises are 


of rates? These rate announce- 

ments of mid-September seem 

to have been planned to serve 
diverse purposes and uniform success 
cannot be expected in every direction. 

As well-timed propaganda, the an- 
nouncements accomplished one purpose 
fairly well. Certain it is, however, that 
whether this new deal in futures proves 
a far-sighted vision or merely visionary 
will depend chiefly upon the adequacy 
of the facts used. 

Confessedly, the past of the Muscle 
Shoals project cannot contribute many 
facts useful in a quantitative determina- 
tion of a rate base. As for the future, 
obviously some uncertainties must arise 
as to the prices of the material and 
labor entering into the construction 
work of the Authority during the next 
four or five years. These departures from 
the expected may be large enough to 
throw out of balance even “a careful 
estimate of costs, checked against recent 
actual experience,” as described, by Di- 
rector Lilienthal. Therefore, the con- 
tract with the City of Tupelo—the first 
of a series—includes an adjustment 
clause planned to meet contingencies of 
changes in price and wage levels. This 
wholly equitable provision, however, 
changes the yardstick into a slide-rule. 

Viewing the whole matter broadly and 
even charitably, if actual construction 


costs were known, together with every. 


item of operating expense properly 
chargeable to a “strictly self-supporting 
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and self-liquidating” utility, and on the 
other side of the account, if the basic 
factor of the volume of business avail- 
able as the project’s market could be 
approximately ascertained, even then it 
does not follow that this balance sheet 
would be applicable generally to other 
power systems. As yet no simple for- 
mula is known to engineers that can 
reconcile the many variables, physical 
and economic, that make almost every 
power development a problem by itself. 
Even “weeks of close study” can hardly 
be expected to yield such a universal 
formula. 

By way of showing the effect of some 
of these variables on the cost of electric 
service, use can be made of the Do- 
minion statistical reports which provide 
more up to date facts for Canada than 
are available for the United States. For 
this purpose, the nature of the costs in 
the adjoining provinces of Quebec and 
Ontario may be compared. With essen- 
tially the same capital investment in the 
electric business, the Quebec power sta- 
tions turn out some 60 per cent more 
kilowatt-hours than the Ontario sta- 
tions, which, however, have three cus- 
tomers to Quebec’s two. Thus, the 
Ontario stations sell four times as much 
current to household customers, served 
by 21% times greater mileage of dis- 
tribution lines and nearly two-thirds 
more employees than are needed by the 
Quebec stations. 


Differing costs of distribution 


THIS marked difference between what 
is largely an industrial load in Quebec 
and a diversified and scattered load in 
Ontario is reflected in the operating ex- 
penses which for Ontario stations are 
21 times those for the Quebec stations. 
The Quebec stations, however, received 
in 1931 an average revenue of only 5.2 
mills a kilowatt hour as against 9.5 mills 
in Ontario. Two years earlier the cor- 
responding realizations were 4.7 mills 
for Quebec and 7.6 mills for Ontario. 
Incidentally, the latter province is served 
80 per cent by municipally owned sta- 
tions and Quebec 97 per cent by cor- 
poration owned stations. 

This contrast between wholesaling 
and retailing electricity is also brought 
out by the fact that on the average each 
of the large power customers, of whom 
there were 2,400 in Quebec, paid in as 
much as 400 average domestic customers 


“in Ontario. Obviously, with electric} 


service costing the central stations more 
than twice as much in Ontario as in the 
neighboring province, it is far from a 
simple task to forecast a price formula 
without definite knowledge of the extent 
and nature of the market and its load— 
least of ai! a formula expected to apply 
uniformly in many states. Most de- 
sirable civic virtues though they be, 
faith, hope and charity cannot substi- 
tute for controlling facts. 


Nor if we consider the manifold pos- 
sibilities of variables as encountered in 
the United States, is the computation 
simplified. Differences in density of 
market are first thought of as directly 
affecting cost of distribution and pub- 
lished compilations show that, among 
small companies in the same state, the 
average length of distribution wire per 
customer may range from 301 feet to 
1,100 feet. In the cities, the favorable 
effect of customer density may be more 
than offset by the seven-fold greater 
cost of underground conduits as com- 
pared with overhead wiring. 

Indeed, the relative cost of under- 
ground distribution is so excessive in 
New York City, where customer density 
is greatest, that the Edison Company, as 
I pointed out to the American Society 
of Civil Engineers two years ago, has 
built its largest power station close to 
the load, even though this provision for 
a short haul involved the purchase of 
two city blocks in the heart of down- 
town New York. 

The difference in necessary invest- 
ment in real estate as between this site 
and one in the Bronx, large as that 
difference would be, is several times off- 
set by the higher cost of the underground 
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transmission circuits. Indeed, in terms 
of kilowatts, the cost of such transmis- 
sion is two to four times the real estate 
differential for each mile of distance 
from the generating plant to the load. 

Urgent as is the need for more facts 
regarding “what electric power actually 
ought to cost,” the Tennessee Valley 
Authority might better have adopted 
the procedure of the Federal Power 
Commission which has undertaken an 
18 month study of distribution costs. 

Fact-finding cannot safely be by- 
passed for the sake of expediting the 
adoption of standardized costs and 
prices. 

For so ambitious a standard of 
measure as this “TVA yard” we would 
perforce have to grant a “tolerance” far 
greater than the British allowance of 
error, which for the Imperial yard is 
one-twentieth of an inch if too much 
or one-fiftieth of an inch if too little. 


Is it all necessary? 


AND, after all,- why the yardstick? 
Exactly how urgent is the need of spend- 
ing more than $200,000,000 in power 
dams on the Tennessee, Colorado, 
(Continued on page 70) 
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Secretary Hurley and a Committee appointed by President Hoover 
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at the request of southern Governors inspect Wilson Dam 








No Business Can Escape Change 


A new electrical painting machine applies paint by cen- 

trifugal force instead of by air pressure. Easily held in one 

hand, it is said to give an even, fan-shaped spray ranging 

up to 18 inches in width, to paint to a sharp line, to stir 
up no fog. ... 


A plastic rubber, said to be adapted to mending auto tops, 
tires, boots, etc., making insulation, rubber gaskets, shapes, rug 
anchors, etc., is on the market. Paste-like, it contains water, is 
said to dry into tough, elastic rubber... . 


A new conduit is made of long cord cotton fibers, bonded into 
a homogeneous mass with a special compound. It’s said to meet the 
most rigid requirements of underground electrical service. . . . 


Dust pans, soap dishes, plate and bowl scrapers, drainboard 
mats and sink strainers, scrapers and racks are now being made 
of odorless rubber tile in marbleized color combinations. . . . 


Containing two filaments which may be 
burned singly or in combination, a new 
light bulb provides three different levels of 
illumination. It must be used with a special 
socket. ... 


A new safety night light consists of a 
flashlight bulb set into a tiny transformer. 
It plugs directly into the current outlet, is 
said to use so little current that ordinary 
meters do not register it.... 


Strapping boxes with steel reenforcing 
strips is speeded by a new hand tool which 
first tightens the strap, then, at one stroke, 
applies a seal, seals the joint, cuts the strap 
from the coil... . 


A new screw driver, especially designed for 
spark-plug testing, has a neon tube built 
into its transparent, nonconducting handle. 
A brilliant orange flash signals a properly 
working plug. ... 


Designed to minimize loss of anti-freeze 
solutions and water, a new radiator control 
valve for automobiles inserts in the over- 
flow pipe, whistles a warning when the mo- 
tor overheats. ... 


For milady’s handbag, there’s a new 
watch encased in a black molded plastic 
case, with winding stem stream-lined into 
the top. A small easel, supplied with it, 
converts it into a boudoir clock. .. . 


Picnickers can now carry their own table 
and benches with them. The new table, with 
seats for four, weighs less than 20 pounds, 
folds into a compact package 36 inches long, 15 wide, 114 thick... . 


An end to stained hatbands is promised by a new way of at- 
taching leather inside hats. Instead of being flush with the crown, 
it’s brought out and under a bit, stopping perspiration from creep- 
ing up. One line of next summer’s straws, fall’s felts will have it... . 


Noiseless operation is said to feature a new rubber-tired, belt- 
driven lawn mower. It is described as especially adapted to use 
on terraces and uneven lawns... . 


One no longer need undo the door chain to admit members of 
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A radio typewriter which will flash 
messages to receiving machines at 
distant points by radio waves or 
wire will soon be on the market 


W HAT new things will the new year bring? 
Be sure that they will be many and varied, 
useful and ingenious. Perhaps some will have 
revolutionary effects on our lives and times. 


Who can await them without a thrill? 





the family. A new lock, embodying an inside safety chain attach- 
ment, automatically detaches the chain when the key is turned. ... 


A new kitchen ventilator replaces the elbow on the gas range 
vent. It embodies an electrically driven fan, said to handle 200 
cubic feet of air a minute, to cause no radio interference. .. . 


Designed to fit atop a radiator or within 
a warm-air furnace bonnet, a new humidify- 
ing unit connects with a water-supply line, 
needs no overflow connection, keeps itself 
filled automatically... . 


Then there’s a new portable humidifier, 
for use over hot-air registers, which has an 
evaporating surface sufficient to evaporate 
some nine quarts of water a day.... 


Lift a new, small, barrel-like cigarette con- 
tainer from its tray, press a button, and a 
cigarette pops part way out. Puff,’and it 
lights itself instantly... . 


Electrically heated, a miniature steam 
generator has been developed for producing 
small quantities of steam at high or low 
pressure. ... 


Car owners are offered a new home bat- 
tery charger which gives overnight boosts 
to weak batteries. It plugs into a small out- 
let attached under the dash... . 


Collapsible tubes for toothpaste, etc., usu- 
ally sealed at the base with metal clips, can 
now be sealed with metal of the tube itself 
through a new automatic filling, closing and 
sealing machine. .. . 


A 43-pound portable cutting machine has 
been developed for use in metal-working 
shops. It consists essentially of a blowpipe 
on an electrically driven chassis. .. . 


Wire rope users are offered a new socket 
having only three parts—socket, skeeve and 
plug. It is quickly attachable, without flame or hot metal... . 


Oil well operators are offered a new heater, said to be adaptable 
to removing water from oil at any well. Its throughput is in- 
creasable at will, it operates on waste gas, consists of a limited 
number of castings, is said to be easily set up, knocked down. ... 

—PauL HAYWARD 


EpiTor’s NotE—Material for this page is gathered from the many 
sources to which NATION’S BUSINESS has access and from the flow 
of business information into our offices in Washington. Further 
information on any of these items can be had by writing us. 
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Tax Leaks Which Cost Millions 


By SAMUEL B. HILL Representative from Washington 





A SUB-COMMITTEE of the House Ways and 


Means Committee has canvassed federal tax 


laws and recommended amendments. Mr. Hill, 


chairman of this subcommittee, discusses here 


some of the major issues involved. He gives 


his own opinions and in no sense forecasts 


congressional action 


a/ THE chief source of federal rev- 


enue is the income tax. Assum- 

ing that, the next step which the 
Congress must take is to make the in- 
come tax fully effective. 

It is axiomatic that the small income 
taxpayer cannot escape this tax. It 
should also be axiomatic that the large 
income taxpayer cannot escape the tax 
on his income. Unfortunately this is not 
always true. 

If the income tax system is to be just- 
ly administered it must be made to ap- 
ply to all taxable incomes, large and 
small, at the time realized. 

Taxpaying has never been a pleasant 
privilege and this is especially true if 
the tax paid cannot be added to capital 
cost and passed on to the next man 
down the commercial line. 

Taxes on incomes cannot easily or 
wholly be passed on or shifted to some 
one else. The result is that income tax 
dodging has come to be almost a racket. 
It is sometimes a legal avoidance and 
at other times an illegal evasion. From 
each of them, the revenue loss is great. 


Congress to plug the holes 


THE responsibility of preventing il- 
legal evasion of tax payments is upon 
the administrative officers of the Gov- 
ernment. The responsibility of stopping 
the gap through which the taxpayer 
avoids legally the payment of a just tax 
rests upon Congress. The Ways and 
Means Committee is concerned as to 
both of these methods of escaping taxes, 
but it has the direct duty of proposing 
legislation to put an end to legal avoid- 
ance. 

The solution of this problem is not a 





UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD 


Representative Hill is chairman of 


the House sub-committee which 
studied tax laws 


simple matter because the income tax 
law is filled with interlocking provisions 
ostensibly designed to simplify and fa- 
cilitate administration and to eliminate 
restraints to business enterprises but 
which actually operate to provide ave- 
nues of tax avoidance or indefinite post- 
ponement of recognition of realized 
gains for tax purposes. 

Under these apparently plausible pro- 
visions large incomes, and especially 
corporate incomes, escape just taxes 
amounting to hundreds of millions of 


dollars annually. The greatest offender 
in tax avoidance is the corporation. 
This is due to the fact that under the 
income tax structure as presently con- 
stituted the provisions of the revenue 
statute afford greater opportunities to 
a corporation for such avoidance than 
to the individual taxpayer. As a con- 
sequence, the individual who desires to 
escape or minimize the tax on his in- 
come frequently resorts to a corporate 
organization for that purpose. The in- 
dividual pays on both normal and sur- 
tax rates. 

There are under the present revenue 
act two normal rates, one of four per cent 
on the first $4,000 of taxable income, and 
the other of eight per cent on all taxable 
income above $4,000. The surtax rate 
begins at $6,000 and is graduated from 
one per cent up to 55 per cent on in- 
comes of over $1,000,000. 


No surtax for corporations 


THE corporation pays one rate of tax 
regardless of the amount of income re- 
ceived. That rate at present is 1334 per 
cent of the corporate net income. There 
is no income tax on corporations com- 
parable to the surtax on the incomes of 
individuals except, of course, that the 
flat corporate rate of tax is higher than 
the normal rates which the individual 
pays. 

Formerly there was an excess profits 
tax with progressive rates on corporate 
incomes which was, in a sense, compar- 
able to the surtax on incomes of indi- 
viduals. The excess profits tax was re- 
pealed several years ago. 

A corporation pays no surtax. There 
is a distinct advantage in this fact to the 
corporation over the individual tax- 
payer in the matter of incomes received 
from partially tax-exempt United States 
bonds and dividends from corporations. 
Corporate dividends distributed to an 
individual are subject to surtax. More- 
over, the interest on certain issues of 
government bonds is subject to surtax 
in the hands of an individual. But 
neither a corporate dividend nor interest 
on the partially taxable government 
bond is subject to any tax other than a 
surtax under existing law. 

It is true that the corporation dis- 
tributing a dividend pays the corpora- 
tion income tax on all of its net income 
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including that part distributed as divi- 
dends. It is argued that such dividends 
should not be subject to a second cor- 
poration tax in the hands of the cor- 
poration stockholder receiving it. How- 
ever, if the stockholder receiving a 
corporate dividend is an individual in- 
stead of a corporation such dividend is 
subject to surtax and such surtax is 
often much greater than the corporation 
tax. 


Postponing income 


IT IS argued also that dividends re- 
ceived by a corporation stockholder are 
ultimately distributed to individual 
stockholders of the receiving corpora- 
tion and thus become subject to surtax. 
This is good as an abstract theory but 
theories do not always prove themselves 
in practice. In fact, one of the principal 
purposes of corporation stockholders is 
to receive and hold dividends from other 
corporations in order to avoid payment 
of surtax thereon. 

Corporations are also formed to re- 
ceive and hold United States bonds 
which are subject to surtax in the hands 
of individuals for the specific purpose 
of avoiding such tax. The excess profits 
tax having been repealed and a corpo- 
ration not being subject to surtax, 
dividends received by a corporation on 
the capital stock of another corpora- 
tion and the interest on the partially tax 
exempt government securities held by 
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a corporation are wholly tax exempt. 

The magnitude of this advantage to 
corporations is manifest in the matter 
of federal securities alone when it is 
understood that, of the $22,722,597,530 
of outstanding United States bonds the 
interest on $9,862,542,180 is wholly tax 
exempt, but that the interest on $12,- 
860,055,350 of such bonds is only par- 
tially tax exempt, being subject to sur- 
tax. 

Since surtax applies only to incomes 
of individuals and the excess profits tax 
on corporate incomes has been repealed, 
the existing status is that the interest on 
$12,860,055,350 of United States bonds 
is subject to surtax if held by individuals 
but wholly tax free if held by corpora- 
tions. 

It is probably a fair estimate that 
60 per cent of these bonds are held by 
corporations and that approximately 
$270,000,000 of income therefrom is 
therefore wholly tax free. If such income 
were in the hands of individuals it would 
be subject to surtax. 


Corporations can avoid taxes 


THERE is a popular revulsion against 
tax exempt items of income but the pub- 
lic has in mind only interest on federal, 
state, and municipal bonds. While as to 
corporations the income received from 
tax exempt securities is large, it is only 
about one-fifth as large as the income 
received by corporations from tax ex- 





The responsibility of stopping the gap through which the taxpayer avoids legally 


the payment of a just tax rests upon Congress 


empt dividends on the capital stock of 
other corporations. In 1930 the total 
amount of tax exempt interest on fed- 
eral, state and municipal bonds received 
by corporations was $536,260,563 while 
the total amount of dividends received 
by corporations on the capital stock 
of other domestic corporations was 
$2,571,230,761. All such receipts, both 
interest and dividends, are tax-exempt 
in the hands of the receiving corpora- 
tions. 

A corporation of large income also 
has an obvious advantage over the in- 
dividual taxpayer in that the corporate 
rate of tax remains constant at 1334 per 
cent while, in addition to the normal 
rates, the surtax rate for the individual 
increases progressively to 55 per cent. 


Personal investment companies 


THE advantages to the corporation 
above indicated constitute a strong in- 
ducement to the individual whose in- 
come is in the higher brackets to organ- 
ize a holding or investment corporation 
to receive his income. He would thus be 
subject to payment of a tax of only 1334 
per cent of his income rather than at 
a much higher surtax rate. It is common 
knowledge that such schemes have be- 
come prevalent among the large in- 
dividual income taxpayers. This is a 
legal avoidance of taxes which Congress 
intended should be paid. Since the great 
(Continued on page 63) 
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What’s Ahead in Washington 


W. M. KIPLINGER Continues his Correspondence 





“There is a history in all men’s lives .. . 
The which observed, a man may prophesy 
With a near aim, of the main chances of things 
As yet not come to life....’”’ HENRY IV 


Dear Mac: 


BEFORE I even begin to make a start on answering your 
questions on what’s ahead in Washington, I think I ought to 
give you another word of caution against accepting at full 
face value any dogmatic advices from Washington. 

I don’t mean to run down Washington, or run down any 
Washington writers or observers. I don’t mean to play mod- 
est, in so far as I, one of the Washington observers, am con- 
cerned. ¥ 

What I mean is this: You’ve got hard business problems 
to decide. Your decision affects not only you but your em- 
ployees and your customers at buying end and selling end. 
You need guidance. You are inclined to think that Washing- 
ton guidance is worth more than anything else. 

Perhaps this is true. But if it is true, it is all the more 
reason why you should be highly critical of your Washington 
information. Don’t swallow it whole. Mix it with your other 
information. 

Remember that there’s no such thing in Washington as ad- 
vance information, or inside information, or absolutely de- 
pendable, authentic, guaranteed, 100 per cent pure informa- 
tion on future policy. 

There’s a lot of trash published on future policy. It is 
made to appear as absolutely definite, as if someone, per- 
haps the President, had told the writer what was about to 
happen. 

The trouble is that even the President doesn’t know pre- 
cisely. He’s still a quarterback in a football game. He knows 
what he and his team are trying to do. He doesn’t know, he 
can’t know, exactly how everything will work out. 

Washington policy, political policy, isn’t the product of 
an independent free agent. Washington may seem dictatorial, 
but isn’t. It doesn’t do what it thinks ought to be done. It does 
what it thinks you, en masse, think it ought to do, and will 
let it do. 

My job, in relation to you, is that of reporter. Net re- 
porter of past events. They are easy. But reporter of current 
events, with dotted lines into the future. Dotted lines are 
never certain lines. They aren’t truly prophetic lines. Prophecy 
is usually easy for the long pull, but less easy for the short 
pull of a few months. 

For the short range, prophecy is less dependable than re- 
porting, if the reporting has the future slant rather than the 
past slant. 





: THE Government is being pushed 
Conservative harder these days by the radicals and 

vs. Radical the liberals than by the conserva- 
4 tives. You are essentially conserva- 





tive, and you don’t understand why 
the Government isn’t equally conservative. It is because 
larger numbers of voters are pulling against you. 

It isn’t Washington’s fault, or Washington’s merit. It is 


a result of popular thinking and feeling, right or wrong. 
Washington is the political puppet, more responsive to broad 
popular will than you think. 

If Washington goes beyond the popular will, it soon finds 
it out and shifts policy. 





CONGRESS opens January 3. It is 
the same bunch of men who met last 
March and voted whatever the new 
President told them to vote. They 
were scared and docile then. 

were question is, Will they be as scared and docile now? 

O. 

A lot of Democratic members of Congress have dropped 
in recently to chew the rag, to see whether anyone knows 
what Congress is likely to do. They ripped, snorted and 
swore at the Executive branch of the Administration. They 
said they would get up and denounce this and that. 

I put each into a corner and asked how he would vote on 
certain specified propositions. None seemed to know. Most 
came around finally to an admission that they didn’t want to 
take responsibility for delicate decisions which might be 
right or might be wrong. 

I think Congress will be rambunctious, but that it will go 
along with the Administration on most matters. 

The right-wing conservatives of both parties will denounce 
the President for going too far to the left. The left-wingers, 
particularly the wild inflationists, will denounce the President 
for being too cautious and conservative. These two groups of 
influence will tend to balance each other, and the Adminis- 
tration will swing the moderates of both parties, will get 
out of Congress approximately what the Administration 
wants. 

Thus, for the next six months, the executive President 
rather than the legislative Congress will control Washington 
policies. 

To maintain this control, much compromising will be neces- 
sary. Some observers think the President will trim toward 
the conservative right. I think it is more likely that the 
trimming will be toward the liberal left. 

Congress will leave with the Executive most of the dicta- 
torial powers granted at the last session. 

The session probably will end in June, much later than the 
Administration would desire. 

Republicans will devote themselves strongly to making 
political hay for the congressional elections that will be held 
next fall. 


Congress 








FIRST, the budget, but months will 
be required to finish it. 

Then a lot of wrangling over 
Roosevelt appointments, with Farley 
and the professors as targets. 

Then extension of the life of R.F.C. beyond Jan. 24. 
(Hoover created R.F.C., but Democrats find it useful. ) 

Then liquor regulation, with a brawl over a model system 
for the District of Columbia. 

Introduction of thousands of bills to remedy, reform and 
correct everything. Don’t get alarmed as these bills are in- 
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January in 


Congress 
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troduced. Wait and see what group interests are behind them, 
and particularly whether they are Administration bills. 





Taxes. These will be raised on the 
Later wealthy by minimizing the allowable 
. : deductions and perhaps even by rais- 
Legi slation ing some rates, for the Government is 
badly in need of more tax revenue 
in the next few years. The capital stock tax and the excess 
profits tax probably will be reimposed. It will take several 
months to work out the new tax program in Congress. 

Banking. The Wiggin disclosures make it absolutely cer- 
tain that banking will be brought under much stricter control 
and regulation by the federal Government, and with less op- 
position from conservatives than would have seemed possible 
before the Wiggin incident. 

To socialize banking is the Administration’s aim. I don’t 
know just how far Congress will go at this session. But re- 
member that the federal Government already has a tight 
grip on the banks, through the deposit insurance system, and 
through government ownership of preferred stock in many 
banks. 

Probably few important changes will be made in insurance 
of deposits. The permanent plan will go into effect July 1, 
replacing the temporary plan of January 1. 

Some extension of branch banking is probable, to provide 
banking facilities for many small communities whose local 
banks can’t earn a living. They will become branches of near- 
by city banks. 

The profit possibilities in commercial banking (and in 
other forms of financing) will be reduced by the various new 
government measures for bank regulation. 

The Securities Act will be amended to make the operations 
a little easier for flotations, but the temper of Congress is such 
that no vital revision need be expected. There’s still wrath 
over the security frauds of the boom era. 

Some sort of government-owned national bank may be 
set up, to be a bank for bankers, but I don’t know exactly 
what, when or how. Possibly something like the “Bruere 
bank,” plans for which were made, then temporarily aban- 
doned a few months ago. 

The Government, you see, has gone into the banking busi- 
ness in a big way. 

Food and Drugs. The Tugwell Bill to regulate advertis- 
ing practices in food and drugs will be passed, but many of 
the sharp teeth will be filed down or drawn out, so that the 
final product will be much less drastic. 

Municipal bankruptcy. There probably will be some sort 
of bill to enable municipalities to scale down their bonded 
obligations by agreement with bondholders. It will be a 
moderate bill, designed to avoid as much as possible the 
encouragement of local politicians into easy and deliberate 
default. 








CONGRESS will investigate at 
NRA and length and show up many embarras- 

sing blunders in both NRA and the 
AGRA Agricultural Adjustment Administra- 
tion. Many amendments will be made 
in the Recovery Act, but the general form of the system will 
be retained, and a modified government control of industry 
will become permanent. 

The investigation of NRA will show that Johnson has done 
a tremendously big job in a short time, and that he is en- 
titled to credit, but that his tactical blunders make it im- 
possible for him to remain. 

Self-government of industry, without government “inter- 
ference,” as desired by most elements of business, probably 
will not be voted by Congress. Government representatives 
on code authorities probably will be retained. Congress is just 
as much afraid of monopolistic practices as it ever was, and 
the attitude is that the Government must keep a string on in- 
dustry. 
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In actual practice as the codes work along, as the wrinkles 
get ironed out, there will be relaxation of cumbersome gov- 
ernment supervision for some lines, but not for all. It really 
depends on how well business men can be trained to run 
their own intra-industry affairs. 

It’s quite a job, and there are politics in business as well as 
in government. 

Whether government licensing of individual business units 
will be extended can’t be determined until after the NRA in- 
vestigation. I am fairly certain it will be extended for agri- 
cultural trades and industries, but as for other industries, I 
don’t know. 

Price fixing is being done under codes to some extent, but 
government policy is strengthening against it, partly to pro- 
tect consumer interest, and partly to protect industries from 
the failures which have always accompanied price fixing in 
the past. 

NRA probably has not contributed much to the emergency 
phase of recovery, and it has made a mess in the business 
world, but there are now signs of a relative degree of sat- 
isfaction within the industries whose codes have been put 
into operation. The outlook is hopeful. 





LABOR is militant and will continue 
so in Congress. Labor insists on rep- 
resentation on the code authorities, 
and in due time probably will get it. 


Labor 





But it will be by a slow, tedious 
process of experimentation, trial and error. I doubt whether 
Congress will order it at this session. 

Don’t lose sight of the 30 hour bill. Remember that it al- 
most passed at the last session, and that the NRA scheme 
came along as a substitute. Now it is to be pushed by labor 
again. I think it will not pass, but it will be used as a club to 
force other measures which labor wants. 

Labor has made big gains, but isn’t satisfied. 





IT’S HARD to discuss monetary 


Monetary policy details more than a week 
Policy ahead, but there are certain objec- 
tives which seem clear. 





Depreciation of the dollar in for- 
eign exchange has already occurred, without much effect on 
internal prices. 

Certainly the effect has been less than the Administration 
thought a few months ago, but the Administration explains 
that there’s a lag, and that prices will rise slowly and irregu- 
larly on account of depreciation. 

Formal devaluation, by officially cutting the gold content 
of the dollar, and formal stabilization on a new level, is 
probably months off, unless something happens which is not 
now foreseeable—some crisis. Meanwhile, however, the Gov- 
ernment can establish an informal de facto stabilization, and 
probably will. 

The composite of guesses is that when the dollar is officially 
cut, it will be cut to around 55 per cent of its old weight in 
gold. 

Greenbacks probably will not be voted by Congress, nor 
issued by the Administration under its present powers. 

Some sort of silver money probably will make its appear- 
ance within the next few months. The silver strength in 
Congress has grown rapidly. Even conservative business sen- 
timent has changed. 

A willingness to experiment with silver is evident in quar- 
ters where six months ago silver was anathema. “Silver is bet- 
ter than greenbacks.”’ 

Inflation in one way or another is on the way, and the 
question is whether it will be a creeping progression of one 
easy measure after another, ending in a runaway slide, or 
whether it will be controllable. I don’t know, but I think 
it can and will be controlled. As a reporter I note among the 
economic wise men a gradual tendency of thought toward the 
belief that we shall not have “wild inflation.” But it’s an 
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uncertain thing, and I don’t think anyone is wise enough to 
know the outcome. 





THE huge and rapid outpouring of 
Civil Works money is a major feature 
of the Government’s plan for caus- 
ing inflation. It is supposed to give 
momentum to money, to force turn- 
over, to force business activity. It has undoubtedly done so. 

Congress will vote early in the session to continue this 
Civil Works spending. It will not be discontinued during the 
winter. Perhaps as much as a billion dollars will be appro- 
priated and spent. 

Wages paid under the make-work program are so high that 
they do not provide incentive for a man to go back to private 
employment. In some cases they have lured men away from 
private jobs. They will be reduced by Congress and there 
will be a wail from the millions of beneficiaries. 

Public Works operations are now beginning to make them- 
selves felt in the business situation, and there will be progres- 
sive stimulation over the next few months. 


Spending to 


Make Business 








HOW are we going to pay for all 
these things? Well, we start by manu- 
facturing some additional money and 
credit, mainly credit, which is the 
stuff behind checks. The Government 
does this. The Government also borrows. It has borrowed 
close to 24 billion dollars (the amount of the pufblic debt), 
and it will borrow between three and four billions more in the 
first six months of 1934, making the total debt next June 
27 or 28 billions. This in itself makes for inflation by the 
credit route. 

The ordinary budget is approximately balanced, or not 
seriously off balance. The special budget, representing re- 
lief, public works, civil works, RFC and other loans, etc., 
makes the trouble. 

Lenders do not like to lend to a government whose budget 
is not balanced, even under the trick provision of a regular 
budget and a special budget. Hence it seems probable that 
government bonds will sag during the next few months, when 
Congress is appropriating new billions. 

Washington recognizes these budget problems as very real, 
but officialdom figures that government credit will stand the 
strain for another six months, until a business revival is clear- 
ly demonstrated. 


Budget 
and Debt 








UNDOUBTEDLY business began 
to pick up in late November and 
early December. 

The best judges of future trends 
expect a continuation of this up- 
swing during the next few months. 

Commodity prices are expected to strengthen, but Wash- 
ington has abandoned its earlier hopes of getting any sharp 
price rise, and has settled down to the idea of a gradual up- 
ward movement extending over the next couple of years. 
The price level is now around 72. The Administration’s 
ambition is to get it up to 100, but officials now admit it will 
take a long time. 

There are the beginnings of doubt whether “parity” for 
agricultural prices can be obtained within the next few years. 


Business 


Outlook 








IT IS noteworthy that many experi- 
enced observers of world politics are 
thinking in terms of war within five 
years, and some say two years. There 
are a half dozen places and ways in 
which it could start. There’s rather general agreement that 
if it comes, and if many nations are drawn into it, it would 
be followed by world-wide sociai revolution. It’s one of the 
things which makes prophecy of long-term business trends 
precarious. 


War 
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THE following comments on public 
men are intended not as gossip, but 
as bits of illumination on policies, 
for men make policies, and you know 
something of how a game will come 
out if you know something about the personalities of the 
players. 

The President still seems to be popular. Two months ago 
perhaps 80 per cent of the public thought well of him. Now 
perhaps 70 per cent of the public think well of him. He has 
lost favor, but he still has enough preponderance of favor to 
be “popular.” He is still the strongest single element in the 
Government. His health and spirits are good. There are no 
visible signs that his physical disability affects his work. 

Morgenthau is now No. 1 Cabinet member. He is personal- 
ly closer to the President than anyone else. He comes near to 
filling the shoes formerly filled by Moley. Morgenthau seems 
to me to be a good man for Treasury. He certainly doesn’t 
know it all, but he knows his limitations, and this is a good 
trait. He apparently knows how to pick good advisers. He is 
honest, conscientious, energetic, modest. He will be full- 
fledged Secretary of the Treasury in due course, for Woodin 
will give up the title. 

Roper is still the great compromiser-fixer of the Cabinet. 
From month to month he accumulates new responsibilities, 
and he is a skillful executive. 

Wallace is still close to the President. Wallace is a bit of 
an idealistic dreamer, and doesn’t run the mechanism of his 
department so well as he should. He lets subordinates brow- 
breat him, and his modesty makes him reluctant to dominate. 

Miss Perkins knows what she wants and fights to get it. 
She fights Farley, Roper, Johnson, Peek. She gets along well 
with Ickes and Hopkins. She stands well with the President, 
due partly to Mrs. Roosevelt’s support. It must be said that 
she wins most of her fights. 

Johnson is domineering. But he’s honest in intention, and 
he means to be fair. The mistakes he makes are mistakes in 
judging the psychology of people. He was in the Army, and 
he thinks civilians are like enlisted men. 

Tugwell is the most aggressive radical in the whole admin- 
istration, a passionate social reformer. 

Berle keeps under cover, but is also influential with the 
President and with other high officials. He is a radical who 
works well with conservatives. 

Eastman is the best current example of a practical liberal. 
His job of coordinating the railroads is truly remarkable. 
And railroad men who two years ago thought Eastman had 
horns and a tail now regard him as their best official friend. 
Thus the mass psychology of business men shifts. 

Dickinson, Assistant Secretary of Commerce, is developing 
into an applied and practical intellectual. He has a keen, 
honest mind, and he is adjustable. More adjustable, for ex- 
ample, than Tugwell. 

Richberg is interesting. He is chief legal adviser to John- 
son, is known as a pro-labor liberal. He mixes his labor lean- 
ings with his law, but doesn’t scramble his law. Industrialists 
fear him, but are acquiring a respect for him, and this is lead- 
ing to a lessening of the fear. 

Douglas, Budget Director, continues to be the one out- 
standing conservative rock in the entire administration. 

Farley is probably an administration weakness. He’s so in- 
tent on party that he doesn’t see the after-effects. When 
the Republican racketeers get ready to shoot big guns at the 
Democratic racketeers, they will find their easy spots in 
Farley-dictated officials, both in Washington and throughout 
the country. 


Personalities 





Yours very truly, 


ureuciping 
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No one doubts the worker’s need 
for a cushion against idleness 





Sig pusiness control under the 
National Recovery Act has 
focused nation-wide attention upon in- 
dustrial relations. Problems of wages, 
hours and conditions of labor; of collec- 
tive bargaining, unionism and employee 
representation, have equalled or out- 
bulked those of industrial organization, 
price fixing and competitive practices. 
Professional personnel workers, who had 
spent years establishing the principle 
that labor administration was an impor- 
tant function of industrial management, 
suddenly found in the summer of 1933 
that it had become one of the most ab- 
sorbing interests of government officials, 
of leaders in business and finance, of 
publicists, educators and the people at 
large. 

It was not solely the Recovery Act 
which turned the spotlight upon indus- 
trial relations. Unemployment through- 
out the depression, with consequent agi- 
tation for relief for the jobless; the 
Share-the-Work Movement; the Black 
30-hour bill, all helped to shove the 
relations between employers and em- 
ployees into the front line of subjects 
calling for national attention. 

But will it last? Is this freshly 
aroused interest in labor problems per- 
manent or is it one of the passing mani- 
festations of the “emergency” part of 
the recovery program? Just where, 
in general, is personnel management 
headed? 

To find ‘answers to these and allied 
questions, the writer made a fairly ex- 
tensive survey of employing companies 
and reported the findings at the Prince- 
ton Industrial Relations Conference. 
Replies from companies included in this 
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What Hard Times 


By EDWARD S. COW DRICK Author of ““Man- 





inquiry, interpreted in the light of other 
available information, provided some 
useful guideposts for tracing the course 
of industrial relations in the recent past 
and attempting to chart it for the imme- 
diate future. 

First and perhaps most important, 
the survey confirmed earlier indications 
that personnel work had suffered com- 
paratively little loss in four years of 
depression. Of the employers who an- 
swered the questionnaire, 75 per cent 
reported that they had retained all or 
practically all of their personnel pro- 
grams. Others had kept substantial por- 
tions. For this policy—in striking con- 
trast to that generally followed in the 
business collapse of 1920 and 1921— 
there were logical reasons. In addition 
to the well established fact that per- 
sonnel administration had become solid- 
ly welded into the structure of indus- 
trial management, and no longer was 
an outside or “uplift” activity, there 
was this extremely practical considera- 
tion: in the typical company, the in- 
dustrial relations director was the man 
upon whom the management mainly 
depended for guidance and support in 
devising fair and humane policies of 
labor retrenchment and in explaining 
these policies to the working force. 


Personnel work is different 


ALL this does not mean that no per- 
sonnel men lost their jobs. Some reduc- 
tion in the personnel of industrial re- 
lations departments was inevitable but, 
in this respect, personnel administration 
probably suffered no more than did 
other “staff” functions of management. 
Also there were some changes in labor 
policies and a good deal of shifting of 
emphasis. The personnel services needed 
in a period of depression differ consid- 
erably from those suited to a time of 
active business and ample employment. 
There is no need for surprise if an offi- 
cial who used to visit colleges every 
spring trying to persuade the most 
promising seniors to join his concern 
spent most of his time last winter dis- 
tributing food and coal to laid-off 
workers. The depression saw the aban- 
donment or curtailment of some labor 
practices which had become super- 


fluous; it saw the initiation of others 
which were demanded by conditions. If 
personnel management had not been 
sufficiently elastic to make these adjust- 
ments, it would have been scrapped— 
and would have deserved to be. 

Employers who reported the discon- 
tinuance of specific plans explained their 
action on one of two grounds; either the 
plans were considered permanently or 
temporarily of questionable value, or 
they were dropped simply because 
money could no longer be spared to 
maintain them. 

Among policies abandoned or cur- 
tailed for either of these reasons, the 
largest groups were those made up of 
stock subscription plans and various 
types of welfare work. Welfare work for 
several years had been of diminishing 
importance, and the economic stress of 
the depression merely hastened a proc- 
ess that was already far advanced. One 
should not hastily conclude, however, 
that all service activities of this kind 
are headed for the scrap heap. Several 
employers who reported the abandon- 
ment of welfare plans for reasons of 
economy added that they expected to 
reinstate them as soon as financial con- 
ditions warranted. Doubtless a residue 
of really worth while plans, which can 
be justified on the basis of actual bene- 
fit to employers and employees, will be 
retained in our industrial system. 

As to employee stock distribution the 
case is different. This method of en- 
couraging thrift had enjoyed immense 
popularity in the years preceding 1929. 
Many looked upon it as the solution of 
numerous industrial problems. The 
sequel is well known. In practically ev- 
ery stock plan, prices of shares dropped 
far below the figures at which they had 
been offered to employees. Thousands 
of wage earners found that their unpaid 
installments amounted to more than the 
current values of their stocks. Many 
plans were abandoned; others were sus- 
pended to await business improvement. 
Only a few rode through the storm un- 
scathed. 

Naturally employee stock ownership 
fell into severe disfavor. Some observ- 
ers believe that it always was unwise, 
and that it is unlikely to be revived. 
Others point oui that losses in stocks 
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Taught Labor Management 


power in Industry” 





THE depression has brought changes in indust- 


rial relations. The system of individual deal- 


ings between worker and boss has lost pres- 


tige. As a result of a recent survey, Mr. 


Cowdrick is able to make some helpful pre- 


dictions 


were not to be wondered at, in a period 
which was marked by an unprecedented 
debacle of all sorts of securities, and in 
which about the only piece of invest- 
ment advice that maintained validity 
was that which warned against laying 
up treasures on earth. 


Workers and common stock 


THERE is no doubt that some com- 
panies rushed blindly into employee 
stock distribution when they had no 
issues suitable for wage earners’ invest- 
ments even in normal times. Perhaps 
the lesson of the depression was needed. 
Everybody now realizes what thought- 
ful students of the subject knew all the 
time, that run-of-mine common stocks 
in the average business enterprise are 
not the kind of securities into which 
workers should put their savings. 

But it would be far from the truth 
to say that stock distribution has been 
wholly discredited. Some companies 
have maintained their stock plans; 
others are awaiting a more favorable 
time to revive them. Probably the policy 
will not again be as widely adopted as 
in the past. It shouldn’t be. There is 
every reason to confine the 
distribution of stock to 
those companies which 
have securities into which 
a wage earner can honestly 
be invited to put his sav- 
ings—and those companies 
are not numerous. 

This leaves an invest- 
ment problem to be solved 
in behalf of that large ma- 





jority of workers who should not buy 
the stocks of their employing corpora- 
tions. Experience of the past four years, 
while it has demonstrated the uncer- 
tainty of most forms of investment, has 
given impressive proof of the worker’s 
need for a financial cushion against loss 
of his earning power. 

To the task of selecting and co- 
ordinating the financial plans best 
adapted to particular industries and 
particular groups of employees much 
hard work and serious thought already 
have been devoted. More work remains 
to be done. The problem presents many 
difficulties, likewise many challenging 
opportunities. Among a fairly wide 
range of possibilities, favorable consid- 
eration is being given to investment 
trusts (at least one of these, in a large 
corporation, has functioned successfully 
throughout the depression), savings 
bank plans, credit unions, life and dis- 
ability insurance, mutual benefit asso- 
ciations, contributory pensions and con- 
tributory unemployment funds. The 
whole subject will claim much of the 
attention of personnel specialists during 
the next few years. 

Of new labor policies adopted, or ex- 
isting ones expanded, dur- 
ing the depression, the 
greater number, as was 
natural, were those con- 
cerned with the prevention, 
mitigation and relief of un- 
employment. Future his- 
torians studying the period 
which began in 1929, will 
find cause for favorable 
comment on the unselfish 


Illustrations by Charles Dunn 
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Industrial relations will claim 
increasing attention in the future 


cooperation of employers and employees 
in devising measures for providing work 
and wages for the maximum numbers, 
and for meeting the pressing needs of 
those who could not be kept on the pay 
roll. In many factories, funds raised 
jointly by grants from the company 
treasury and contributions from the 
wages of employees have provided relief 
to jobless men and their families month 
after month through four lean years. 
Foremen, personnel directors, employee 
representatives and trade union officials 
have toiled together in raising, adminis- 
tering and distributing relief. 


Sharing work as a new policy 


THE depression saw the first large scale 
adoption of work sharing as a means of 
avoiding layoffs in times of slackening 
operations. The policy thus voluntarily 
adopted in many companies became one 
of the foundation stones of the Na- 
tional Recovery structure. It is reason- 
able to assume that the principle in 
some form will survive. Along with it 
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doubtless will be retained—or revived 
when needed—the other methods of al- 
leviating unemployment which have 
withstood the test of actual experience 
since 1929. Layoff compensation has 
met with almost universal approval. 

As to unemployment insurance, pub- 
lic and private, the record is less clear 
and the outlook is more obscure. Of the 
comparatively few private plans exist- 
ing before 1929 some have survived 
and functioned usefully. Others have 
gone down and the payment of benefits 
necessarily ceased. 

Representing state laws for the pay- 
ment of unemployment insurance, the 
Wisconsin statute still stands alone. 
Economic conditions and difficulties of 
administration have sorely perplexed 
authorities in Wisconsin and have 
caused postponement of the effective 
date of the law. In recent months the 
situation has been complicated by the 
Government’s entry into the field of 
unemployment relief. In some quarters 
there is a growing disposition to rely 
upon federal financing of public benev- 
olence; criticism of the “dole” is heard 
less frequently than in the recent past. 

It may be predicted with some con- 
fidence that organized methods of un- 
employment relief will grow in favor in 
the immediate future. Just what forms 
they will take, and whether public or 
private plans will predominate, is now 
difficult to answer. If the present drift 
toward governmental regulation of busi- 
ness continues, it is likely that unem- 
ployment benefits will be paid directly 
by public authorities or administered 
under their supervision. 

In the meantime, however, organiza- 
tion and integration of industries under 
the National Recovery Act have given 
a fresh impetus to proposals for unem- 
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ployment funds on an industry-wide 
basis, as distinguished from state plans. 
The whole problem is more complicated 
and difficult than most advocates of un- 
employment insurance had suspected. 
Its solution presents one of the most 
urgent tasks in the field of industrial 
relations. 

One labor policy which throughout 
the depression gained in favor with both 
management and workers is employee 
representation. This method of collec- 
tive bargaining was found even more 
valuable than in normal times, since it 
provided facilities for continuous ex- 
change of facts and opinions and for 
mutual consideration of the problems 
which arose when operations slowed up 
and men had to be transferred, demoted 
or laid off. Some new representation 
plans were adopted; others were ex- 
tended. Incidentally, not one employer 
who answered the Princeton question- 
naire reported the abandonment of 
representation. 


Employee-employer cooperation 


THE National Recovery Act, with its 
guarantee to workers of the right to 
bargain collectively, immensely enlarged 
the importance of both employee repre- 
sentation and trade unionism. There is 
little doubt that the old American custom 
of individual dealing between worker 
and boss has suffered a loss of favor and 
prestige from which it scarcely will re- 
cover. This means, among other things, 
that the segment of industrial relations 
ordinarily termed “joint relationships” 
will demand and receive more attention. 

Whether unionism or employee rep- 
resentation will prove to be the domi- 
nant method of collective bargaining; 
whether both will survive and function 


competitively as in the past; whether 
there will be some integration in which 
the most useful features of each system 
will be retained; whether trade unions 
or industrial unions will be the more 
favored; whether works councils will be 
linked together throughout whole com- 
panies or whole industries—these are 
questions that must await answers in 
the future. The current prominence of 
the National Labor Board indicates that 
some form of governmental supervision 
may become a permanent factor in col- 
lective dealing between employees and 
management. On this point, too, the 
outlook is obscure and predictions are 
hazardous. One thing is certain: the in- 
dustrial relations manager of the near 
future will give more attention to the 
adjustment ‘of problems in which work- 
ers and employers have joint interests. 

Whatever particular departments of 
personnel administration demand the 
greatest emphasis, there can be no doubt 
that in the years ahead the whole field 
of industrial relations will continue to 
claim—as it claims today—more atten- 
tion from business management than it 
did before 1933. There will be need for 
labor administration by men of experi- 
ence and understanding. Industry will 
make ever more exacting requirements 
of its counsellors in labor management. 
These counsellors, however, will not bear 
the main responsibility. Even before 
1929 there had been a rather general 
acceptance of the philosophy under 
which personnel administration was 
considered primarily a function of in- 
dustrial management itself. Familiarity 
with labor conditions and the capacity 
to administer a personnel program will 
from now on be among the most im- 
portant items in any analysis of the 
industrial executive’s job. 





Explaining the Business 


Ww ON the opposite page is printed a 
map of the Nation’s Business and 
a barometer line of the trend of 
current business. The former is an old 
feature of NATION’s BUSINESS which 
we ran from February, 1917, to March, 
1933. We discontinued it because busi- 
ness was so low that attempts at geo- 
graphical comparison were of doubtful 
value. With the revival of business we 
have revived the feature. It is based on 
reports to Dun & Bradstreet, Inc. 

The barometer line is a weighted com- 
posite of five series, each being adjusted 
for season variation and long-time 
trend. The three-year period, 1928 to 
1930, is used as the base for the index. 

The five components comprising the 
index were chosen because of their im- 
portance as indicators of business ac- 
tivity and because they represent a 


large part of the business transacted. 
The weights assigned to the respec- 
tive components of the index are: 


Weights 
Steel Production rR f 
Carloadings 33.7 
Electric Power Output 10.0 
Bank Clearings 10.0 


Price Index 23.6 


The steel figures used are the totals 
of percentage of capacity, now being 
published by the American Iron and 
Steel Institute, and formerly issued by 
the Iron Age. Data on carloadings are 
compiled by the American Railway As- 
sociation. The weekly totals of electric 
power output as published by the Edi- 
son Electric Institute are indicative of 
industrial and business activity. Bank 
clearings (exclusive of New York City) 


Barometer 


as compiled by Dun & Bradstreet, Inc., 
are the total value of checks which go 
through the clearing houses and repre- 
sent the monetary volume of business 
being transacted throughout the coun- 
try. The fifth component of the Baro- 
meter may be expressed as value Ad- 
justment. The dollar varies in relation 
to what it buys, and what is bought 
varies in value from week to week. The 
Weekly Food Price Index, also compiled 
by Dun & Bradstreet, Inc., is therefore 
included. 

In looking at this line it should be 
remembered that its true value is in de- 
termining which way business is head- 
ing. It is of less value as an accurate 
record of the position of business at a 
given time. The flattening of the down 
curve after the sharp decline in Septem- 
ber is the interest point about the line. 
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The Map of the Nation’s Business 


By FRANK GREENE 
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Business conditions 
as of December 1 


Explaining the white spaces: South, due to crop 
NOVEMBER business reflected a continuance of the reac- destroying bounties and guaranteed cotton prices. 
tion from the mid-summer activity. There were enough up- Northwest, lumber buying activities. Maine, large 
ward movements, however—in coal, lumber, automobiles and 
steel—to rob the net showing of some of the reactionary char- 
acter noted in September and October. The real forward 
progress in November was the expansion of year-end retail sota, good money returns on crops 
buying. This was especially marked in mail-order sales. 

Federal employment reports showed little diminution in 
October and pay rolls increased. Stock exchange transactions 
were heavier than a year ago and bank clearings and debits 
expanded. The building industry, aside from public works, 
failed to expand. Failures and liabilities showed some sea- 
sonal increase but fell far below the peak of 1932. 

The labor situation in the silk industry tended to right 
itself as November advanced but consumption of raw silk 
was ‘greatly reduced by strikes. Shoe production for this year 
promises to be the second largest on record. The railroads 
have won back some of the losses of earlier years but net 
earnings reflect increased operating costs. The map of 

Harvest results were heavily off from last year. a year ago 


potato crop and good prices. California, repeal 
helps fruit and wine producers. Dakota-Minne- 





Barometer of Business Activity 
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BASED ON INFORMATION SUPPLIED BY DUN & BRADSTREET, INC. 


Lessened steel activity, smaller carloadings and reduced electric output in November 
more than offset moderate increases in bank clearings and the price index 
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Faith in Money Is Essential 


By HENRY I. HARRIMAN ng U. S. Chamber of Commerce 





IN THIS article Mr. Harriman discusses the 


possible results of the Government’s curren 


cy policy and outlines the national money 


program which he personally believes is re- 


quired by the situation 


VW OVER the desk of the President 
of the Chamber of Commerce 
passes a large and varied mail, 

much of it having to do with matters 
of public policy. Some of it is construc- 
tively critical. Some of it is laudatory. 
But there is a substantial volume the 
character of which is well shown by the 
following quotations. One letter, refer- 
ring to certain statements I had made 
in praise of the fundamental principles 
of the National Recovery Act, said: 

“Your philosophy is redolent of red 
radicalism.” 

Another letter, referring to the recent 
currency resolution of the Directors, 
said: 

“The financial policy of the Chamber 
is that of a tough, tenacious tory.” 

I am not quoting these letters be- 
cause the views expressed differ from 
my own, but because they indicate an 
all-too-prevalent tendency to use invec- 
tive instead of argument and to rely 
upon hard names to kill opposition. 

Our national welfare is of supreme 
importance and depends to a material 
extent upon frank and fair discussion 
of fundamental problems and tolerance 
of the views of those who honestly differ 
from us. This is particularly true of the 
monetary problem. In my judgment a 
sound financial policy for the United 
States will not be arrived at by the 
hurling of hard names but rather by a 
fair appraisal of the philosophy and the 
reasoning of the three major schools of 
current monetary thought. 

The first group, which we may call 
“the gold standard” group, opposes any 
monetary inflation and any change in 
the present gold content of the dol- 
lar, of 23.22 grains. This group urges 
the gold standard as a basis for credit 
expansion. 
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The second group believes in a gold 
standard but thinks that the content of 
the dollar should be reduced to between 
12 and 16 grains of gold and fixed 
there. Others, including Professor War- 
ren, feel that the gold content of the 
dollar should continuously fluctuate 
with changes in an index of average 
prices. 

The third group is out-and-out in- 
flationist. It would issue money, in 
small or large quantities, with little or 
no attention to a metallic base. 

In my judgment, the first group prop- 
erly favors a gold standard but does not 
sufficiently regard the dislocations 
caused by the War and its conse- 
quences; the second group is correct 
as to the necessity of a change in the 
gold content of the dollar but those who 
want a varying gold content of the dol- 
lar fail to appreciate the confusion and 
uncertainty that will arise if there is a 
continuing possibility of fluctuation; 
and the third group fails to see that its 
policy can only lead to such complete 
fnancial collapse as was experienced in 
Germany and Austria. 


The monetary standard 


GOLD has, for the last 50 years, been 
generally accepted as the monetary 
standard of Europe, Canada, and the 
United States, while silver has been used 
for subsidiary coinage to a greater or 
less degree by the gold countries and has 
been the basic metal of the Orient. 

It is self-evident that, as the volume 
of business grows from decade to dec- 
ade, there should be a supporting in- 
crease in the stock of monetary gold. 
This necessity may be partially offset 
by conservation of monetary gold, as 
through use of checks and credit, the 


conservation increasing with increase in 
turn-over of credit. It is not easy to 
discern the exact relationship that ex- 
ists between volume of business ex- 
pressed in dollars and the volume of 
monetary gold, but if volume of busi- 
ness advances beyond the possibility of 
support in our stock of monetary gold, 
prices will fall; while if a superabundant 
supply of gold becomes effective, prices 
will rise. 

Following the discovery of gold in the 
Rand and in Alaska about the first of 
the present century, the volume of avail- 
able gold and the volume of. business 
generally moved along in relative bal- 
ance until the outbreak of the World 
War. Probably the volume of gold in- 
creased slightly faster than necessary to 
support the volume of business, and 
this, together with growing efficiency in 
the use of credit, made for a slow and 
gradual increase in the price level. 

After the outbreak of the War, the 
volume of our business increased by 
leaps and bounds. While the monetary 
supply of gold increased, the actual 
world production of new gold is said to 
have decreased. Prices, using the 1926 
level as 100, rose from 70 in 1916 to 
nearly 170 in 1920, then dropped rapid- 
ly until the level of 100 was reached, 
which level was maintained with slight 
variations from ’22 to ’29. During these 
eight years our commodity prices re- 
mained at approximately 100 despite 
the fact that new gold production was 
below the 1914 level. This was largely 
due to the greater use of checks and 
credit, and to increasing monetary ,effi- 
ciency, after our acquisition of a large 
share of the world’s gold. 

The crash of ’29, however, shook our 
credit structure, and as credit declined 
commodity prices fell more sharply, 
reaching the low level of 60 in 1932. I 
would not give the impression that lack 
of equilibrium of monetary factors, in- 
cluding supply of gold, in relation to the 
volume of business was the only reason 
for the great fall in prices, but it was 
a contributing factor and while, from 
every standpoint, a gold standard seems 
to me desirable, it must be a realistic 
gold standard, taking into account the 
necessity of restoring prices to some- 
where near the ’26 level. 

In some nations where the use of 

(Continued on page 62) 
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Charting the Course of Business... 


The new Congress... 


% WHAT will the 73rd Congress do at its first regular ses- 
sion commencing on January 3? It was prematurely born in 
a special session in March just after the inauguration and 
the bank holiday. It passed at the urgent request of the Presi- 
dent a series of such important bills: 

The Agricultural Adjustment Act with its added power to 
the President to inflate the currency. 

The National Industrial Recovery Act in which was in- 
cluded provision for spending $3,300,000,000 for public 
works. 

A new banking act which proposed a federal guarantee of 
deposits. 

A bill for the registration of new securities issues, a meas- 
ure so drastic that it has prevented the refinancing of sea- 
soned industries and made possible the floating of shares in 
new and venturesome concerns. 

These are but a part of the measures upon which the 
extraordinary session agreed. 

It might fairly be said that the Congress at its special ses- 
sion obeyed the President’s every word; gave him a blank 
check to fill in as he wished. 

What will the Congress at its first regular session do? Will 
it still follow the President and yield to his every wish or 
will it call back, and use, the powers which the Constitution 
gave it? 

The answer is not in Washington; it is in the crowded 
streets of New York and Chicago, and in the farm lands of 
Iowa and Kansas. 

Are the people still with President Roosevelt? Are they 
content with what has been done? Do they feel that the New 
Deal is working for good? Or is the farm plan real? And are 
the criticism of the NRA and the fear of inflation growing? 

Answer those and you have the beginnings of the answer 
to the question: What will the next Congress do? 


What Congress may do... 


* WHAT will the Congress do about inflation? 

Will there be new legislation for the banks? 

Can the Securities Act be amended? 

Is the so-called Tugwell bill making stricter regulations for 
makers and sellers of food and drugs to be pressed? 

What sort of a tax bill will get through? 

Will the “new deal” bring about a regrouping of railroads 
into five or seven or nine new systems? 

Guessing is a harmless sport. Let’s guess on two or three 
things. 

There will be heated discussion of inflation on the floor— 
discussion of inflation is always heated—but there will be no 


Congressional action. The blank check will not be cancelled 
and the President will do as he pleases—if he hasn’t already 
done something before the Congress meets. 

The Glass-Steagall banking act will not be materially 
changed. We shall have a chance to try out deposit insur- 
ance. 

There will be some alteration of the Securities Act since 
it is proving a definite and dangerous dam in the flow of 
money from investors into industry. Whether the change will 
be satisfactory to business is doubtful. The testimony before 
the Senate Finance Committee is too fresh in the minds of 
the people to make Congress sympathetic to anything that 
might suggest “easing up on the investment bankers.” 

The Tugwell bill, excellent perhaps in purpose, but dan- 
gerous in method, since it gives too great discretion to govern- 
ment officials, will be pressed but not passed, since business 
opposition is too well founded and will make itself heard. 

Tax legislation will be limited to efforts to “tighten” the 
income tax to produce greater revenues and to levying “all 
the traffic will bear’—and perhaps more on alcoholic bev 
erages. 

Guesses! All of them, but along these lines lies the talk 
about the coming Congress. 


Boloney vs. gold... 


* BATTLE lines in the fight over our monetary policies 
were drawn more clearly in late November and December. 
The United States Chamber of Commerce declared its posi- 
tion. The Federation of Labor, the American Legion and the 
Crusaders held a joint and noisy mass meeting. Father 
Coughlin of Detroit, to whom banks and bankers are 
anathema, invaded New York, drew an enormous crowd and 
expounded his gospel of the dishonest $1.65 dollar and “the 
normalization of the gold dollar.’ Ex-Governor Smith asked 
to be spared from the “boloney dollar.” Professor Sprague 
withdrew from the Treasury Department in protest and 
General Johnson called him an “obscure professor.” 

What good came of all the turmoil? This good, that men 
who had wavered, who had been tempted to sacrifice prin- 
ciple to expediency, who had said, “Oh, let’s try inflation, it 
might help,” have been forced to take their stand on the side 
of “a sound national monetary policy,” or go over completely 
to the enemy. 


Wanted: a stable dollar... 


% THE declaration regarding national monetary policy 
should be read by every business man. It’s a plea for cer- 
tainty, for “a fixed gold value of the dollar properly deter- 
mined.” Above all, says business, give us money upon which 
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we can depend; upon which we can base our contracts for 
buying and selling in the faith that the measure we use today 
will be the measure tomorrow. 

Here are some paragraphs from the Chamber’s new chapter 
on money: 


We believe it should be emphasized that the present fiscal poli- 
cies have developed widespread confusion and disquiet. We 
strongly recommend that the President of the United States make 
an unmistakable declaration that Government securities will not 
be driven to lower levels by reason of monetary actions. We also 
urge that there be an immediate announcement of intention of an 
early return to a gold basis, with complete avoidance of monetary 
experimentation, greenbackism and fiat money and with complete 
recession from theoretical or arbitrary ideas of “‘price-index’”’ fixa- 
tion of the value of gold. 

Otherwise there will be instability of employment, because of 
inability of anyone to make forward commitments on a basis of 
reasonable business risk instead of speculative hazard... . 

Upon the stability of the Government’s securities now largely 
rests the maintenance of our banking, insurance and other fiduciary 
institutions and the flow of credit. Upon the integrity of the cur- 
rency depends the well-being of the laborer, farmer, public ser- 
vant, and their dependents, the continuation of thrift and savings, 
and a healthy development of investments. 


Inflationary evils ... 


* PERHAPS it’s a waste of breath to preach against the 
evils of uncontrolled inflation, but if one seeks a short ser- 
mon, here’s one of the best taken from a recent article in the 
Nation by Oswald Garrison Villard: 


Perhaps I feel unduly alarmed about the situation, but I happen 
to have been in Germany at the time of inflation. I literally saw 
men who had been millionaires begging in the streets. I found that 
almost every insurance company was ruined, and that every en- 
dowment fund had disappeared; that all mortgages were paid off 
in depreciated currency, so that the persons who had lent the mort- 
gage money were robbed just as successfully as they would have 
been had they been held up by footpads. I saw a whole nation 
driven almost to despair by the daily fluctuations in currency. 
Their habits of thrift were destroyed because there was only one 
thing to do and that was to take all the money that they got 
and spend it before the sun set. They bought everything that 
money would buy—the strangest odds and ends. People who could 
not play the piano bought pianos in order to get something tangi- 
ble into their homes that they could resell when sanity returned. 
They bought books they could not understand and pictures they 
did not want. They did not buy many clothes because clothes 
were not to be had; even underwear was difficult to get and could 
only be sold a garment or two at a time.... 

When I left the Hotel Bristol after a sojourn in Berlin of a couple 
of weeks I gave as the usual tips one-dollar bills to the head porter 
and others who had taken care of me. I imagine I know how royalty 
must feel under such conditions, for I am sure no king ever re- 
ceived deeper or more grateful bows than I did. One man almost 
cried, and told me that he would keep the bill as long as he possi- 
bly could as it was the only thing he had that was stable. It was 
worth about three billion marks at that moment. 


The expense of war... 


* TWO items gathered from the newspapers in a single day; 
two items which should be read together; two items which 
should give the taxpayer something to think about: 

Item I.—“The public debt of the United States stood at 
$23,534,115,771 at the end of November, the highest point 
since 1921 when it was $23,977,450,000 and within about 
$3,000,000,000 of the all time war-loan peak of $26,596,- 
701,648 on August 31, 1919.” 

Item II.—“Federal employment in Washington during 
October reached its greatest peace-time height with a total of 
71,054 persons on the government pay roll. . . . While the 
total is still below its war-time peak of 117,760, it is higher 
than it has been since July 31, 1921. At that time it was 
78,865.” 

Money and men! With these wars are fought against alien 
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enemies and against depressions. There may be comfort in 
the thought that the men whom the Government hires to 
wage the war against depression will not be wounded or 
killed and that some of the money spent will go into more 
lasting things than shells and cannon. 

But the bill to the taxpayer will have to be paid. 


Uncle Sam’s new aids... 


% OUR favorite publisher is and has been the United States 
Government. His book lists contain something for all men 
and more for all women. The seeker is never at a loss. If he 
cares not for “Aunt Sammy’s Radio Recipes” (142 pages, 
ten cents, Home Economics Bureau), he may turn to “Early 
Paleozoic Bryozoa of Baltic Provinces” (382 pages, illus., 40 
cents, National Museum). If he is unconcerned with “Adver- 
tising Methods in Japan, China and the Philippines” (107 
pages, illus., 25 cents, Special Agents Series), he may find 
comfort in “Hints for Bobcat Trapping” (six pages, illus., 
five cents, Agriculture). 

It was then with no common pleasure that we picked up 
“Helpful Hints for Speakers,” issued by the National Re- 
covery Administration as part of its “Now is the Time to 
Buy Campaign.” Nor were we disappointed. 

A single volume which brings to us excerpts from the writ- 
ings of General Hugh S. Johnson, Rupert Hughes, Donald 
R. Richberg, Owen D. Young, Cornelius Vanderbilt, Jr., 
Walter Lippmann, Glenn Frank and Nicholas Murray Butler 
could not be a failure. 

But we were most moved, most aroused, by extracts from 
“an excellent address” by Marjorie (Mrs. William S.) 
Barkentin. 

“Coax, cajole, cuss or cry, 

But go and make your men folks buy,” 
sings Mrs. Barkentin. 

“Buy entertainment; take your friends and your family to 
the restaurants and cafes. Buy adventure. Buy what will 
make you look your best, do your best and be your best.— 
Don’t be afraid to seek romance, for, with the new economic 
security, you will be able to marry.” 

And with what shall we buy all this? Why, with prin- 
cipal—with whatever you have saved. What if it were for a 
rainy day? With “the new economic security” it will never 
rain. One final extract from this apostle of a new deal: 

“Why should you spend your principal? First, it is a social 
duty; second, if you do not, you may not have any principal 
to spend.” 

At which point our New England grandfathers turned over 
uneasily in their graves! 


Benevolent bureaucracy wear 


* HARD bills to fight are those with whose purposes most 
men agree. Prohibition legislation was one. The public as a 
whole recognized the evils of intemperance and the saloon. 
It was difficult to fight legislation designed to eradicate those 
evils. Yet time has proved that the method was wrong. 

Current instances are the Securities Act and the so-called 
Tugwell Bill. No one favors the selling of fraudulent securi- 
ties! No one approves of selling dangerous drugs or adulter- 
ated foods. Yet in each case the method of reaching the cure 
may prove to be worse than the disease. 

The Securities Act in no way accomplishes its purposes. 
Even its proponents are beginning to feel that it might well 
be altered. 

The Tugwell Bill is dangerous, as Mr. Hayward points out 
in his article on page 30, largely because of the great dis- 
cretionary powers it confers upon administration officials. 

No one really fears that the Secretary would make the 
country dry or regulate women’s clothing, even though the 
letter of the bill seems to make it possible. Yet no one can 
watch Government and government enforcement without 
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knowing that the government official al- 



















ways reaches out for more power, more 
authority, more things to rule. 


The middleman... 


% A PRIMARY plank in the plat- — {} f!NE, 
forms of consumers’ committees is: BILL IS 

“Do away with the middleman.” nt ad 

These zealots seem to look upon the ey 
middleman as a thing accursed whose - 
only function is to add to the cost of 
distribution and the cost of living. 

Who is the middleman? He is, says 
the dictionary, a man who buys mer- 
chandise in bulk and sells it again in 
smaller lots to wholesalers or retailers. 

A limited definition. The middleman 
is everyone who comes between the pro- 
ducer and the consumer. 

Grandfathers who grew up on farms 
knew little of middlemen. They got most 
of their food and part of their clothing 
from their own acres. But they needed 
middlemen for tea and sugar and cotton 
and nails and a hundred other things. 
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Grandsons who grow up in cities 
couldn’t face life without middlemen. 
Everything they wear and eat and sit 
upon comes through a dozen hands. 

Consider the neighborhood grocer. He sells a dozen or 50 
cases of canned pineapple in a year. He couldn’t buy a car- 
load. He could with difficulty store a year’s supply. Some 
hated “middleman” buys a carload or ten carloads in Ha- 
waii or on the Pacific Coast, pays the original cost, the 
storage, the transportation and divides it up among ten or 20 
or 200 retailers. And he’s an enemy of society! 

We have taken long steps in some industries to abolish the 
middlemen. The chain store is the most familiar instance. It 
buys its pineapple by the carload or the dozen carloads. It 
may can its own vegetables or slaughter its own cattle. 

And who loves the chain store? The very same people who 
decry the middleman as a parasite and a leech are thinking 
up measures to put the chain store out of business. 


A call for fair play... 


* THE utilities companies seem, somewhat slowly, perhaps, 
to have awakened to the danger of the government competi- 
tion that threatens them from the Tennessee Valley Author- 
ity and other “yardsticks” proposed or under way. In No- 
vember, NATION’S BUSINESS asked, ‘““What . . . of a Govern- 
ment which, while urging industry to eliminate competition, 
itself engages in that sort of competition?” George B. Cor- 
telyou, President of the Edison Electric Institute, asked the 
same question at a meeting in St. Louis in December: 


May the Government with one hand impose a code and in- 
creased costs on an industry, and, with the other, destroy the pos- 
sibility of compliance by entering the field itself as a competitor, 
conforming to no standards of fair rivalry and backed with all the 
resources of the taxing power? 


The next day Frederick Ecker, President of the Metro- 
politan Life, wrote to Mr. Cortelyou: 


The various departments of the Government seem to me to 
be asking far too much from the utilities in imposing increased 
taxes, asking increased labor costs and demanding lower rates and 
at the same time devoting the proceeds of taxes to building plants 
for active competition with the utilities under conditions where 
the taxpayers make good the deficiencies under the rates. 


In short, government competition is not only a threat 
against the utility companies. It is a threat against the six 
million men and women whose savings are invested in utility 


. “You Pay at Both Windows.” A cartoon used in the campaign 
which defeated municipal ownership in Birmingham, Ala. 


companies. For them, as the head of a company entrusted 
with the investment of the savings of millions of policy- 
holders, Mr. Ecker speaks. 


Another case of competition... 


* THE plan to make new. factories an integral part of the 
subsistance homestead idea is bringing protest from industry. 
The West Virginia project called for a factory to make post 
office supplies. The Keyless Lock Company of Indianapolis 
whose only customer is the Government asked the very ques- 
tion which this magazine suggested in November was sure 
to be asked: What of the men now employed in making post 
office supplies? Congressman Ludlow of Indiana wrote re- 
cently to the President saying that nothing can be gained, 
“if through the opening of a government plant in West 
Virginia, an equal number of people steadily employed in 
Indianapolis are thrown out of work.” 


Should government build houses? 


* WE HAVE talked of two threatening forms of govern- 
ment competition. The Board of Directors of the National 
Chamber were moved at their last meeting to sound a warn- 
ing against a third—the invasion of the field of private busi- 
ness by the Public Works Administration. 

On this general point the Board said: 

The use of funds by the Federal Emergency Administration of 
Public Works to finance business units designed to compete with 
or duplicate existing units now rendering adequate service at rea- 
sonable cost is contrary to sound public policy, destructive of in- 
vestments . . . and causes an inequitable shift in the basis of taxa- 
tion, through removal of extensive property values, and the in- 
come thereof, from local, state, and federal taxation. 

Turning its attention specifically to housing projects, the 
Board urged loans to limited dividend corporations rather 
than direct construction by the Government. 

If the Government enters our communities as builder and 
perhaps as landlord for thousands of citizens, we should face 
a new idea and a new way in American life. There is some- 
thing startling in the thought of housing our people in a 
kind of federal barracks. It is well that the Chamber sounded 
a warning. 








The Food Bill's Purposes and Perils 


By PAUL HAYWARD 





Alc the seventy-third 
Congress assembles 
for its closing session, 
one of the lustiest legislative 
foundlings ever to appear on 
our national doorstep is 
clamoring for adoption. 

The foundling is popular- 
ly known as the Tugwell Bill 
—though it may be mis- 
branded, as will appear— 
and controversy rages as to 
whether Congress shall clasp 
this surpassing child to its 
bosom or slam the door on 
the monstrosity. 

The purposes of this bill 
are, in its own language, “‘to 
prevent the manufacture, 
shipment and sale of adul- 
terated or misbranded food, 
drugs, and cosmetics, and to 
regulate traffic therein; to 
prevent the false advertise- 
ment of food, drugs and cos- 
metics, and for other pur- 

S. 

Before carrying the intro- 
duction further, let’s look to 
the paternity and present 
status of the child. Quoting 
the Food and Drug Admin- 
istration of the Department 
of Agriculture as to pater- 
nity: 

“President Roosevelt has 
ordered a new deal for con- 
sumers. At his direction, As- 
sistant Secretary Tugwell 
and other officials of the De- 
partment of Agriculture 
have drafted an entirely new 
‘pure food law,’ and Senator 
Royal S. Copeland of New 
York has submitted it to 
Congress.” 

The bill (Senate 1944) 
was introduced by Senator 
Copeland in the course of 
the emergency session last 
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Exhibit showing information which the Tugwell Bill, 
as worded, might require printed on a box of candy 


* 
A BUREAUCRATIC dictatorship con- 


trolling not only the food and drug 
industries but other large sections of 
American business is the danger which 
thoughtful men see in the proposed Tug- 
well pure food and drug bill 


ers, advertising men, pub- 
lishers and others taking up 
cudgels against the bill. 

Why, on the other hand, 
do we see the Department 
of Agriculture undertaking 
perhaps the most extensive 
propaganda an executive de- 
partment has ever conduct- 
ed in behalf of a measure 
pending before the legisla- 
tive branch of Government? 
This propaganda embraces 
news reel and radio speeches 
by Department officials, ap- 
pearances before women’s 
clubs and similar groups, 
special articles in trade and 
other publications, proffers 
of a series of eight articles 
“to illustrate important fea- 
tures of the new law and the 
special abuses—many of 
them highly sensational— 
which it is designed to cor- 
rect,” proffers of exhibits for 
display before interested or- 
ganizations, and display of 
these travelling exhibits at A 
Century of Progress, state 
fairs, and elsewhere. 


Dictator 


Answering the first ques- 
tion, few of the bill’s oppo- 
nents object to its announced 
purposes. They do object to 
a number of its specific pro- 
visions and their possible 
applications. They say that 
the measure would make the 
Secretary of Agriculture 
practically a dictator in cer- 
tain fields. They cite other 
principles as the bases of ob- 
jections, a good, many of 
which simmer down to the 
fact that the bill, as now 
written, threatens not alone 


June and referred tothe Senate Commit- Rexford G. Tugwell explains it, is “a re- the rogues and rascals but legitimate 
tee on Commerce. A similar bill (H.R. vision of the old Food and Drugs Act of business and legitimate profits. Certain 
6110) was introduced in the House by 1906.” It has been designed, he adds, to prohibitions and penalties in the bill, it 
Representative W. I. Sirovich, of New stop loopholes in the old act and to mod-__is pointed out, would fall, like the rain, 


York City, and was referred tothe Com-_ ernize it. 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 


on both the just and the unjust. Framers 
These purposes and aims are, on their of the bill, say opponents, threaten to 


merce. Hearings on the Senate bill face, laudable enough. Why, then, on burn the house to destroy the rats. 


opened December 7, as this was written. the one hand, do we see food manufac- 


As to the reasons for the bill, they 


The measure, as Assistant Secretary turers, drug and cosmetics manufactur- are summarized in the following Food 
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and Drug Administration statement : 

“The aim of the present food and 
drugs act (of 1906) is to protect public 
health and to prevent deception of con- 
sumers. . . . The new bill . . . preserves 
all worthy features of the present law 
and contains, in addition, the following 
new features: 

“1. Jurisdiction over false advertis- 
ing. Many foods and drugs bear no false 
statements on their packages but their 
advertising is blatantly deceptive. .. . 

“2. Inclusion of cosmetics. The health 
of many persons is impaired by poison- 
ous cosmetics. . . . The present law has 
no jurisdiction over cosmetics. .. . 

“3. Better control of poisonous foods. 
The present law contains no provision 
against poisons in foods unless they are 
added. This bill prohibits the sale of 
dangerous foods whether the hazard is 
caused by added poisons or otherwise. . . . 

“4, Authorization to establish defini- 
tions and standards for food. . . . This 
bill authorizes the establishment of 
standards of identity and definitions of 
quality for all foods. 

“5. Permits may be required for the 
manufacture of food that may be injuri- 
ous and against which.the public cannot 
be protected by other provisions. . . . 

“6. Provisions made for more ade- 
quate control of false curative claims 
for drugs. . . . Under the present law 
. . . the Government must show not 
only that the (curative) claims are false 
but that the manufacturer knows they 
are false . . . the new bill prohibits false 
curative claims in both labels and ad- 
vertising. The Government would not 
be required to show that the manufac- 
turer knows they are false. ... 

“7. Fully informative labeling of 
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foods and drugs required. The present 
law prohibits false labeling but does 
not require . . . the whole truth.... 
“8. More adequate penalties. 

Heavier penalties in the bill and au- 
thorization to stop violations by injunc- 
tion proceedings should have a deterrent 
effect on manufacturers disposed to 
risk violations for. monetary gain.” 


The horrible examples 


THE evils here indicated have been ex- 
panded upon in speeches and articles. 
Especially effective have been the ex- 
hibits of nostrums, harmful cosmetics, 
mislabeled foods and so on. The room 
in the Food and Drug Administration 
Building in Washington where one of 
these exhibits is displayed has been 
dubbed by newspapers the Chamber of 
Horrors. Certainly the $12 pint bottle 
of a supposed remedy for diabetes, 
flanked on the one side by testimonials 
and on the other by the certificates of 
death, from diabetes, of those same testi- 
monial writers, warrants the appellation. 
An ex-shirt salesman prepared this 
“remedy,” we are told, and he went 
free when the Government, as required 
by the present law, was unable to prove 
that he knew the claims on the label 
were false. 

These displays have yielded fearsome 
and convincing talking points. But the 
pleas have not been confined to argu- 
ments for the bill. They have included 
attacks on both the integrity and intelli- 
gence of its opponents, as witness this 
extract from a radio talk given by W. G. 
Campbell, chief of the Food and Drug 
Administration, on November 22 over a 
network of 48 stations. He said: 


“In spite of the obvious merits of 
this new measure it is becoming evident 
that its passage by Congress is going to 
be bitterly opposed. Opposition from the 
racketeers and chiselers is natural and 
is to be expected. But it is becoming 
increasingly evident that they are try- 
ing and to some extent have suc- 
ceeded by a campaign of misinformation 
as to the real purposes of the bill in 
arousing opposition to the law on the 
part of many ethical manufacturers. 
They have gone further. They have 
tried to mislead the business offices of 
influential newspapers into opposing this 
vitally necessary law. Some of these 
newspapers have been misled, and in 
turn have convinced a certain element of 
the public that this bill constitutes a 
deep-laid bureaucratic plot.” 

“The many ethical manufacturers,” 
national associations and organizations, 
“influential newspapers,” and others 
who oppose the bill doubtless were sur- 
prised to learn from Mr. Campbell how 
completely they had been misled by “the 
racketeers and chiselers.”” The news, 
however, has neither assuaged their 
fears of the measure nor diminished 
opposition to many of its provisions. 

They do not contend that the bill can- 
not accomplish its announced and desir- 
able purposes. Indeed, it is so broadly 
and comprehensively drawn that it is a 
well-nigh perfect instrument so far as 
enforcement is concerned. The rub, op- 
ponents point out, comes in the fact 
that it is so broadly drawn that it can 
go far beyond those purposes. Further, 
they declare, it includes ambiguous 
phrases, confers dictatorial powers on 
the Secretary of Agriculture and his 

(Continued on page 56) 





One of the displays from the “Chamber of Horrors” collected by the 
Agriculture Department to show the need of a new pure food and drugs law 
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When the gavel falls calling to or- 
der the second session of the Sev- 
enty-third Congress on January 3, 
the curtain will be up on a legisla- 
tive drama in which the men shown 
here are expected to take important 
parts 
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US On Speaker Henry T. Rainey, Ill. (with gavel) and 
on Rep. Joseph W. Byrns, Tenn. (circle), majority floor 
his leader in the House, rests largely the job of directing 
legislation through the House. Both are experienced 
parliamentary tacticians 
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Sen. Charles L. McNary, Ore. (above), and Rep. B. H. Snell (below), 
minority leaders in the Senate and House, will carry out the strategy of 
the Administration’s opposition. The Senator should be heard from if 
the Agricultural program comes under fire, Mr. Snell was critical of 
the NIRA in the debate which preceded its passage 






















As majority leader in the Senate, Joseph T. Robinson, Ark., 
will control debate and maneuver speakers to the Administration 
cause. He had the brunt of carrying the Administration’s pro- 
gram through the last Session and faces the harder task of do- 
ing it again this session 
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As author of the Amendments which gave 
the President authority to inflate the cur- 
rency, Sen. Elmer Thomas, Okla. (above), 
will be prominent if the currency program 
comes under fire. Sen. Hatfield, W. Va., 
Republican (below), staunch advocate of 
sound money and Senator Carter Glass, Va., 
will also be heard from on money matters a 
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\ 
Senator Borah, of Idaho (pointing), probably the greatest individualist in the 
Senate, is expected to take a hand in debates on money matters, and all others. 
From a silver-producing state, he is expected to champion wider monetization of 
silver. Rep. Henry B. Steagall, Ala., co-author with Senator Glass of the banking 
bill, must be considered if an attack on the bank guarantee develops 
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Senator Glass 


The Tugwell Pure Food and Drugs 
Bill, introduced in the first session, 
undoubtedly will come up again. 
When it does, Sen. Royal S. Cope- 
land, and Rep. Sirovich, both N. Y., 
will get into action. Senator Cope- 
land introduced the bill in the Sen- 
ate while Rep. Sirovich fathered it in 
the lower house. Indications are that 
each has a fight on his hands 
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H. J. Anslinger, in charge of Narcotics Bureau, Rep. S. G. Porter, Pa., Rep. Sirovich 
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As chairman and ranking minority 
member, respectively, on the powerful 
House Ways and Means Committee, 
Representatives Robert L. Doughton 
(above), and Allen T. Treadway, Mass. 
(shaking his finger at Rep. Fred M. 
Vinson, Ky.) are chairman and minor- 
ity leader, respectively, of the House 
Ways and Means Committee through 
which many of the session’s most im- 
portant measures will reach the floor. 
The proposal to amend the income tax 
laws is scheduled for consideration by 
this group 











UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD 
When reverberations of the stock 
market and banking investigations 
reach the Senate floor, Duncan U. 
Fletcher, Fla., will be in the thick of 
them. He was chairman of the Senate 
Investigating Committee 
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UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD 
Between sessions, Sen. L. J. Dickinson, 


Iowa, has been an outspoken critic of 
the ‘New Deal” 


; UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD 
Rep. James Parker, New York, will be 
heard from on foreign trade problems 
brought up by liquor imports 





UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD 
Rep. James P. Buchanan, Texas, will 
have much to say about the nation’s 
expenses as Appropriations chairman 
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HARRIS & EWING 
Recognized last session as spokesman for 
the “New Deal,” Sen. Robert F. Wagner, 
New York, probably will occupy again 
the rdle of Administration champion 





UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD 


Treaties and trade agreements growing 
out of Russian recognition will be the 
concern of Sen. Key Pittman, Nev., Chair- 
man of the Foreign Relations Committee 


U. aU 


Sen. William G. McAdoo, Cal., is new to 
the Senate. Observers predict he will have 
plenty to say and say it vigorously 
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Although they do not sit in Congress, several men will 


have much to do with shaping policies of this session. One 
of these is Jesse Jones, head of the RFC and one of the 
most powerful figures in the Government family today 





George Frederick Warren, Cornell profes- 
sor and one of the “Brain Trust,” is an ex- 
pert in agricultural matters and an expo- 
nent of the “commodity dollar” which 
may or may not be tried 













Lewis Douglas, director of the 
budget and prominent in Gov- 
ernment financial matters, will 
hold the reins which guide the 
spending of tax money 


When the President returned 
from a recent trip the first man 
sent for was Harry Hopkins, 
head of federal relief, who will 
advise in the spending of several 
million dollars 


















Chiefly prominent as author of 
the widely discussed “Food and 
Drugs Bill” R. G. Tugwell, As- 


sistant Secretary of Agriculture, 





has a prominent place in the farm 
program 
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BEFORE his death in 1589, Plantin, one of the immor- 
tals of printing, summed up his life’s work with these 
words: “I have proved for all time to come that quality 
in low cost books can be made practical.” 

Now, nearly three hundred and fifty years later, 
Kleerfect—The Perfect Printing Paper—gives mod- 
ern significance to Plantin’s words about quality at 
low cost. In Kleerfect are combined in perfect bal- 
ance the five qualities that printers, publishers, and 
advertisers have long sought in uncoated book papers. 

Kleerfect has strength for 
modern high speed presses; has 
opacity greater than other papers 
of equal weights; has a non-glare 
surface and a color suited to pre- 


cise color work; has ink absorp- 


CHICAGO 


NEW YORK 
122 East 42nd Street 





THE PERFECT PRINTING PAPER 


Kimberly-Clark Corporation 


ESTABLISHED 1872 





tion proper for clear printing and perfect coverage with 
minimum consumption of ink; has both surfaces alike 
—no “two-sidedness,” the wire marks having been 
eliminated by special processing. 

Kleerfect is available at prices no higher than you 
are used to paying for just printable paper. This adver- 
tisement is not printed on Kleerfect, so to appreciate 
fully the effect that Kleerfect will have on the art of 
printing, send for the book —‘“The Printability of Cer- 
tain Papers—and Why.” It presents the five essential 
qualities of Kleerfect, whether 
used for one or for multiple color 
printing or for rotogravure. 


Please address your request, 





on your letterhead, to our Chi- 


) 


cago address. 


NEENAH, 


LOS ANGELES 
510 West Sixth Street 


WISCONSIN, U.S.A. 
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Above: Aluminum floor system for street car lane. 
Aluesinuss highway pe ready oa. Below: Laying a built-up highway floor section on aluminum beams. 
phalt surfacing. (Street car tracks shown 


at upper right of this photograph.) 
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MINIZED its good till 1958 


Structural Aluminum adds 25 years to the life of 
Pittsburgh’s doomed’ Smithfield Street Bridge 


By giving the present structure 25 years 
extra life, Pittsburgh taxpayers saved the 
price of a new bridge! Chalk that up for the 
light, strongalloysof ALCOA Aluminum. 


The job: The Smithfield Street Bridge 
over the Monongahela, leading into Pitts- 
burgh’s busiest district. Built for 1882 
traffic. Stressed to the safety limit in 1933 
by loads which not even the most imagi- 
native engineer of that day could have an- 
ticipated. A completely new bridge was 
needed—unless enough dead weight could 
be eliminated to offset the increased ve- 
hicle load. Structural Aluminum beams, 
stringers and pre-fabricated flooring units 
provided the answer. Saved 750 tons of 
dead weight. Prolonged the structural life 
of the bridge another quarter-century. 
Saved the taxpayers a million and a half 
dollars—thanks to the ingenuity of the 
City Engineers in applying ALCOA Alu- 
minum to solve the problem. 


Your city, too, can find new economies 


with ALCOA Aluminum. Stronger than 














These Products, 


Just a few of the many prod- 
ucts that have been improved 
by using ALCOA Aluminum. 
Our development engineers 
haveinformationon what these 
light, strong alloys can do and 
have done for products in your 
industry. Please write us! 


Office Equipment 1, 3 
Coin Changers 1, 3 
Diesel Engines 1, 4, 5 
Fire Extinguishers 2, 3 
Lighting Fixtures 2, 3, 5 
Surveying Equipment 1, 2 
Radio Parts 1, 2, 5 


Overhead Cranes 1, 2, 5 
Wheelbarrows 1, 2, 3, 5 
Lifting Jacks 1, 2, 3 

Brewery Equipment 1, 2, 5 
Meter Boxes 1, 2, 5 

Scaffolds 1, 2, 5 

Sewage Disposal Equipment 2, 5 
Railway Section Cars 1, 2, 5 


I For Lighter Weight 2 For Corrosion Resistance 


or America please mention Nation’s Business 


3, For Sales-Appeal 


structural steel, yet only 1/3 as heavy, 
highly resistant to corrosion, these alloys 
are doing a job in all sorts of public works 
and equipment—in truck bodies, street, 
subway and “L” cars, power lines, sewage 
disposal plants. Available even in the 
form of paint pigment (ALCOA Albron 
Powder) aluminum increases visibility, 
guards against rust, warping, weathering. 


For Industrial Economy, Too 


Not only your community, but your own 
company, can use ALCOA Aluminum to 
advantage. It is non-contaminating, non- 
magnetic, easily fabricated, high in heat 
and electrical conductivity. Its lightness 
speeds up production equipment. To your 
product it brings light-weight, attractive- 
ness, sales-appeal. In every factory, paint 
made with ALCOA Albron Powder as a 


pigment, means maintenance economies. 


For information on how to use, form or 
handle ALCOA Aluminum, please write 
ALUMINUM COMPANY of AMERICA; 1825 Gulf 
Building, PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA. 





Too, Have Been MODERNIZED WITH ALCOA ALUMINUM 


Outboard Motors 1, 2, 3, 4 
Window Sash 1, 2, 3 


Traffic Markers 2, 4, 5 
Humidifiers 1, 2, 3 


Spray Guns 1, 2, 3, 4 _ I, 2, o 
Collapsible Tubes 3, 5 Golf Gluke Ods I, 4 

; olf Clubs 2, 3 
Roller Skates 3, 4 Mii Cocles &.:4 
Refrigerator Insulation 1,2 Pneumatic Tools 1, 2, 3, 4 
Store Fronts 2, 3 Roofing 1, 2, 5 


4 For Greater Strength 5 For Economy 
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IT TAKES HEALTHY NERVES 


FOR JAFFEE TO BE THE WORLD'S CHAMPION SKATER 















IRVING JAFFEE 


Winner of 1,000 medalsand 
trophies, including 3 Olym- 
pic Skating Championships, 
Jaffee has brought the high- 
est skating honors to the 
U.S. A. Asked recently if 
he was a steady smoker, 
Jaffee said, ‘Yes, but that 
goes for Camels only. I 
have to keep my wind, you 
know, and healthy nerves.” 













Copyright, 1933, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company 








Steady Smokers turn to Camels 


You’ve often seen his name and picture 
in the papers—Jaffee, the city-bred 
boy from the U. S. A. who beat the 
best Olympic skaters that Europe had 
to offer, and became the skating cham- 
pion of the world! Speaking of speed 
skating and cigarettes, Jaffee says: 
‘It takes healthy nerves and plenty of 
wind to be an Olympic skating cham- 
pion. I find that Camels, because of 





their costlier tobaccos, are mild and 
likable in taste. And, what is even 
more important to a champion athlete, 
they never upset the nerves.”’ 

Change to Camels and note the 
difference in your nerves...in the 
pleasure you get from smoking! 
Camels are milder... have a better 
taste. They never upset your nerves. 
Begin today! 


yo-( IS MORE FUN TO KNOW 
Camels are made from finer, MORE EXPENSIVE 


tobaccos than any other popular brand. 





OVERS 
COSTLIER 
WKO)ITANARO 












HOW ARE 
YOUR NERVES? 


TRY THIS TEST 


J 

















Draw a line 20 inches long on the edge of a 
newspaper. Stick astraight pin in the exact 
center, Place a forefinger on either side of 
the pin. Close your eyes...try to measure 
off quickly the distances by moving both 
hands at the same time. Have a watchersto 
you when you reach the edge. See if both 
your fingers have moved the same distance. 
Most people try this at least six times be- 
fore both hands come out evenly. 


Frank Crilley (Camel smoker), famous deep- 
sea diver, completed the test on his second try. 


‘ 


—— NWEVER GET ON 
YOUR NERVES 


one NEVER TIRE 


YOUR TASTE 
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Putting a Code to Work 





By WILSON COMPTON Counsellor, the Lumber Code Authority 





THE experiences, good and bad, in the first 


days of code operation are set down here by 


a man who not only helped draft the code 


but is helping to make it work 


ery Act came to the lumber indus- 

try as the fulfillment of a prayer. 
Ever since the World War, this indus- 
try has been struggling valiantly but 
with little effect to lift itself out of the 
quicksands of industrial change and in- 
ternal conflict, to improve and extend 
its markets and the uses of its products, 
and to establish the means of perpetu- 
ating the forests, the sources of its liveli- 
hood. 


Ayes National Industrial Recov- 


The leaders of the industry had * 


striven during those years for just the 
things which the NIRA seemed to prom- 
ise, that is, planned and orderly produc- 
tion, rationalization of prices, steady 
employment, elimination of “sweat 
shop” wages and “sweat shop” competi- 
tion, and forest perpetuation. 

Speaking at the annual meeting of 
the National Lumber Manufacturers 
Association in Chicago last June in sub- 
mitting to the timber products indus- 
tries a proposed code of fair competi- 
tion, I had occasion to refer to “the 


_ tragic symptoms of industry deteriora- 


tion during the past decade, accentuated 
by the general depression during the 
past four years.” 


A Magna Charta for lumber 


I SPOKE of the apparent defects in the 
new law and certain vexatious and ob- 
jectionable features, but added: 

“Its possibilities of good, in my opin- 
ion, far outweigh its probabilities of 
evil. If widely used, it may be made to 
establish a Magna Charta for the forest 
products industries of America. It 


promises to deliver to this industry a' 


fighting chance to reestablish for itself 
and for its employees security and an 
opportunity to prosper, to perpetuate 
the forest sources of its existence and 


upon the forest products industries. 

The establishment of our American 
forests on a self-paying and self-sus- 
taining basis has been a hope of my 
years of association with the lumber in- 
dustry. So I may be pardoned if first of 





Before the Code was adopted, uncontrolled production was 
gradually driving to ruin a great natural resource industry 


to establish itself in the good will and 
confidence of the American people.” 

The situation of the lumber industry 
was something like this: 

Uncontrolled production and hence 
uncontrollable competition were gradu- 
ally driving to ruin a great natural re- 
source industry—an industry occupy- 
ing a fourth of the land area of the nation 
—already suffering from extortionate 
taxation and the effects of the antitrust 
laws. The lumber industry was consum- 
ing its capital without replacement; it 
was depleting its forests and destroying 
its own existence without means of pre- 
venting either. 

The products of the forests were be- 
ing sold below cost at the same time 
that pay rolls were being hideously 
reduced and the standard of living low- 


‘ered in thousands of communities de- 


pendent largely for their livelihood 


all I talk about the Lumber Code and 
reforestation. Reforestation had long 
been a dream with the men who make 
their living and maintain a great indus- 
try by deforestation. Its realization had 
come to be viewed as something clearly 
desirable but impractical. Then, all at 
once, we found that, thanks to the Act 
and the Code, we had a chance, not 
only of deriving some profit from felling 
trees, but of replacing our capital by 
growing them. The Code, due to the 
President’s action in making the con- 
servation of natural resources one of the 
purposes of the Recovery program, de- 
clared for sustained-production man- 
agement of private forests and indicated 
the course to be pursued in working out 
the necessary regulations to that end. 
The outcome, as I write, is that 
idealistic, and even emotional, profes- 
sional foresters, and hard-boiled lumber- 
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men who are more inclined to see dol- 
lars than beauty in the silvan world, are 
amicably working out a code of forest 
practice which will gratify both the 
realist and the idealist. The forest lovers 
are to have their pleasant forests and 
the forest users are to have their logs; 
and prosaic utilization is to finance the 
aesthetic and the social. This outcome, 
to be sure, depends on the modification 
by the timber states of their present 
confiscatory system of taxing not only 
the forest land itself, but also year after 
year the forest crop. But there is now 
even hope of that. 


Reforestation and lumber 


SO the lumber industry finds itself 
unexpectedly catapulted by the “new 
deal” into the status of a forest grow- 
ing industry. 

Of course, there will be no private 
forests to save or to propagate if the 
Lumber Code should turn out to be a 
destructive business innovation—if con- 
servation of trees should deplete treas- 
uries. It became effective August 22— 
and three months is too short a time in 
which to appraise its results. One 
cannot speak as an ultimate judge, 
but he may speak as a witness. As 
one of the authors of the Lumber 
Code, as a member of the Lumber 
Code Authority, and also as coun- 
sellor to that body I have had an 
opportunity to watch the direct 
action and indirect incidence of 
the Code in the 90 days since it 
was imposed upon our industry. 

While we have been crying for 
just about what was finally 
handed to us, it must be remem- 
bered that ours is probably the 
most difficult of the great indus- 
tries to which to apply a code. We 
have 20,000 sawmills, and 15,000 
other forest units under the code, 
and 40,000 distributors of lumber 
and lumber products, to say noth- 
ing of 50 or 60 industrial groups 
which derive their raw material 
from the sawmills. We have mills 
capable of turning out a million 
feet of lumber a day and mills 
which are lucky to make 2,000 or 
3,000 feet. We have mills which 
own their forests and mills which 
depend upon neighbor farmers 
for their logs. We have mills that, 
because of climatic conditions, can op- 
erate only a part of the year, and other 
mills which, under favorable conditions, 
can run day and night. We have effi- 
cient, up-to-the-minute, low-cost mod- 
ern mills. and we have obsolete and in- 
efficient mills. A program of spreading 
work and raising the rate of pay over 
such an area has encountered the most 
conflicting facts and factors. 

Such a task at times seemed almost 
insuperable and the problems it has 
raised have been many, bewildering, 
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and often unexpected. United States 
Senators have not hesitated to ally 
themselves with non-cooperators and 
encourage them to act as if no lumber 
code were ever written. 

At the very start we had to face the 
task of restricting the recently booming 
production of an industry which had 
been starved for three years. Just when 
manufacturers were beginning to see 
black on their balance sheets and long- 
idle laborers were again enjoying pay 
envelopes, it became necessary, in ap- 
plying the ideals of the Recovery Act, 
to lower production quotas. As a result, 
mills which had been running full time 
or even double shifts since last April 
were compelled to reduce their running 
time and so to reduce their pay rolls. 
It is not difficult to imagine the indig- 
nation in a lumber community where a 
pay roll is abruptly reduced one-half, 
after a few months of activity which 
followed perhaps years of little work 
and small pay. Proprietors would not 
be human if they did not complain, and 
employees would be angelic if they did 
not chafe under such conditions—par- 
ticularly in a highly individualistic in- 









Idealistic foresters and hard-boiled 
lumbermen are now working together 


dustry condemned by its own tendencies 
and obsolete laws to economic hell- 
raising and conflict. 

The authority to establish protective 
minimum prices, a heaven in prospect, 
was full of grief in practice. A minimum 
price that would cover the cost of pro- 
duction for everybody would be suici- 
dal, because it would leave the industry 
with admirable prices and no buyers. 
Yet it was a bitter pill for the owners 
of large timber reserves to find that 
little or no allowance was made for 


their carrying costs. The factor of de- 
preciation was obviously hard to han- 
dle. The fixing of definite quotas of 
production provoked mighty grief. 
There was scarcely a mill that did not 
believe that its situation was unique 
and entitled to exception. Stocks were 
so large that the United States Timber 
Conservation Board was advising dras- 
tic reduction. But here was NRA clam- 
oring for pay rolls and mills that were 
ready to take the chance of finding a 
market, and hundreds of thousands of 
employees in straitened circumstances. 
So the Lumber Code Authority author- 
ized a total production of a billion more 
feet of lumber in the last quarter of 
1933 than was actually produced in that 
quarter of 1932. 

Thus, right off the bat, an organiza- 
tion intended to stabilize the industry 
and adjust production to consumption 
found itself gambling in futures—tak- 
ing the chance that NRA would work 
and that the market would be greatly 
expanded by next spring. If hopes go 
wrong, the slack will have to be taken 
up painfully. 

Comes a mill owner and says the 
minimum price and also the produc- 
tion quota are ruining his export busi- 
ness—transferring it to the British 
Columbia mills, whither the code does 
not extend but which are freely open to 
the foreign buyer. 


Foreign complications 


COME the eastern Canadian 
mills which have been supply- 
ing contiguous United States 
territory, notwithstanding the 
$4 tariff, and represent that, in 
equity to consumers, they 
should be allowed some portion 
of their accustomed market. 
Rather than risk an embargo, 
they promise to abide by the 
code. 

What to do about the British Colum- 
bia shingles which are on the free tariff 
list? Bar them by embargo and con- 
sumers will riot. Let them in without re- 
gard to the code and the domestic 
shingle business is shot. An industrial 
international treaty results. The British 
Columbia mills are guaranteed about 
their established proportion of the 
American market, and they undertake 
to play the shingle game according to 
the Lumber Code. 

Minimum prices ramify ito Guinea, 
Guiana, the Philippines and other dis- 
tant regions. Put up walnut, say, to put 
up walnut wages, and mahogany comes 
rushing over the oceans to displace home 
walnut. Wholesalers must, therefore, 
up-price mahogany produced by clouted 
savages. Will our codes grow into inter- 
national cartels? We wonder. 

One company ‘has a double shift mill 
and argues that it should be treated ex- 
(Continued on page 53) 
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your own financial structure 


SUCCESSFUL business man 

asked his architect to plan 
a new and better building to 
replace one which stood on a 
valuable piece of property. 


Plans were submitted for a then 
up-to-date three story structure. 
The business man smiled and 
said, “Plans are fine, but some 
day a far bigger building will 
be needed there. Lay founda- 
tions which would support a 
skyscraper.” 
* * * * 

When you acquire your first 
life insurance policy you lay 
down a foundation on which 
your future financial indepen- 
dence may be built. You will 
want a Program of Life Insur- 
ance—a plan of protection for 
you and yours. 


Your first thought is for the 
members of your family who 
need your protection. You are 


METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPA 


FREDERICK H. ECKER, PRESIDENT * * * ONE MADISON AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 











determined that your children 
shall have an education—come 
what may. 


Meanwhile you must provide 
against accident, or sickness 
which would*interrupt your 
earning power. You look ahead 
to retirement days when you will 
wantleisure and comfort. A well- 
planned Insurance Program, 
closely followed, will provide 
for almost every financial need 
of your family and yourself. 


You can have, for the asking, 
a complete modern Life Insur- 
ance Program as clear and 
definite as an architect's blue- 
print. He would indicate stone, 
steel and concrete. Your plan 
will indicate the kinds of insur- 
ance you need first for a sound 
program and those you should 
add as time goes on and money 
permits. Send for a Metropolitan 
Field-Man or mail this coupon. 





would for a building 








Have a well-rounded Program of 
Protection. The Metropolitan's 
contracts afford a means to 


—create estates and incomes for families 
—pay off mortgages 
—educate children 


—provide income in the event of re- 
tirement 


—establish business credits 


—stabilize business organizations by 
indemnifying them against the loss 
of key-men 


—provide group protection for em- 
ployees covering accident, sickness, 
old age and death 


—provide income on account of dis- 
ability resulting from personal ac- 
cident or sickness. 


Metropolitan policies on individual lives, 
in various departments, range from 
$1,000 up to $500,000 or more, and 
from $1,000 down to $100 or less— 
premiums payable at convenient periods. 


The Metropolitan is a mutual organiza- 
tion. Its assets are held for the benefit 
of its policyholders, and any divisible 
surplus is returned to its policyholders 
in the form of dividends. 


























Metropolitan Life SS 
Insurance Company, 75 
1 Madison Avenue, —_(N) 
New York, N. Y. 


Without obligation on 
my part, | shall be glad 
to have you send me in- 
formation regarding a 
modern Life Insurance 
Program. 
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When writing to METROPOLITAN LiFE INSURANCE CoMPANY please mention Nation’s Business 














Synopses of Codes 


Approved under The National Industrial Recovery Act 


OCTOBER 20 — OCTOBER 31 


NUMBER indicates notice of hearing. Date shows when approved. 
In general, the codes pledged full support to the Act’s provisions: 

“That employees shall have the right to organize and bargain 
collectively through representatives of their own choosing, and 
shall be free from the interference, restraint, or coercion of employ- 
ers of labor, or their agents, in the designation of such representa- 
tives or in self-organization or in other concerted activities for 


tection; that no employee and no one seeking employment shall 
be required as a condition of employment to join any company 
union or to refrain from joining, organizing, or assisting a labor 
organization of his own choosing; and that employers shall com- 
ply with the maximum hours of labor, minimum rates of pay, 
and other conditions of employment approved or prescribed by 
the President.” Minors under 16 (18 in hazardous occupations) 








the purpose of collective bargaining or other mutual aid or pro- 


with some exceptions, may not be employed. 





INDUSTRY 


| 


Maximum Hours 


Minimum Wages 


Trade Practices 





(92) 
Cap and 
Closure 
Industry 


(Oct. 20) 


40, averaged over 6 months (one month 
for office and clerical employees), but 
not to exceed 48 in any week; execu- 
tives, supervisors, outside salesmen, 
technical and laboratory staffs, watch- 
men, emergency repair and maintenance 
work excepted. 


40 cents per hour, factory or mechan- 
ical workers, qualified by rate July 15, 
1929, but not less than 30 cents; ap- 
prentices and learners, 80 per cent; ac- 
counting, clerical, office, etc., $14 to $15 
per week, according to population. 


Open price structure authorized, with 
no limitation on prices any member 
may quote. Forbidden practices include 
imitation of trade names or marks, 
deceiving customers as to quantity, 
quality, etc., misleading marking or 
branding, rebating, commercial bribery, 
splitting commissions, false invoicing, 
etc. 





(94) 


Marking 
Devices 
Industry 


(Oct. 20) 





Not over 520 hours in any 13 week pe- 
riod, or an average of 40 hours per 
week, but not over 48 hours in any 
week; watchmen (in pairs) 36 and 48 
on alternate weeks or an average of 
42 hours per week; exceptions, emer- 
gency repair crews, outside sales force, 
executive and supervisory employees 
(but not when doing productive or me- 
chanical work) ; engineers, electricians, 
designers, draftsmen, shipping crews, 
truck or delivery wagon employees— 
this group limited to 48 hours. 


32% cents per hour, or $13 per week; 
learners, 80 per cent to 90 per cent, ac- 
cording to experience; messengers, 80 
per cent. 


Selling below cost (with specified ex- 
ceptions) as determined by a cost find- 
ing system to be approved by Admini- 
strator, variation from current price 
lists, fictitious pricing, rebating, com- 
mercial bribery, inducing breach of 
contract, defamation of competitors, 
ete., prohibited. 





(41) 


Retail Drug 
Trade 


(Oct. 21) 


56, excepting outside salesmen, estab- 
lishments employing not more than 2 
persons in towns of less than 2,500, reg- 
istered pharmacists, managerial or ex- 
ecutive employees receiving more than 
$35 per week, employees on emergency 
maintenance and repair work. Hours of 
operation : 52 hours per week, or num- 
ber of hours operated before July 1, 
1933 if less than 52 hours. 


From $15 per week in the North and 
$14 in the South in cities over 500,000, 
to $12 per week or less in towns of less 
than 2,500 population, excepting port- 
ers, cleaners, and outside help, delivery 
boys and waitresses. 


Goods shall not be sold at less than 5 
per cent net profit; agreements for 
maintaining re-sale prices uniform to 
all distributors are to be permitted; 
commercial bribery, espionage, simula- 
tion of design, substitution of products, 
false advertising, etc., prohibited. 





(118) 


Industrial 
Supplies and 
Distributors’ 


Trade 
(Oct. 23) 


40, over any 6 months’ period, 8 hours 
per day; not more than 48 in inventory 
and other peak periods for three weeks 
in any six months; managerial, super- 
visory executive employees, watchmen 
and outside salesmen excepted; persons 
in outside delivery, plant maintenance, 
outside repair or installation, stock re- 
ceiving and shipping, 48 per week. 


$12 to $15 per week, according to pop- 
ulation; learners and junior employees, 
$2 per week less. 


Selling below cost (as defined) or below 
filed schedules of prices, terms and 
conditions of sale, rebating, falsifying 
sales documents, price discriminations, 
inducing breach of contract, selling on 
consignment, ete., prohibited. 





(121) 
Steel Tubular 


and Firebox 


(Oct. 23) 


Boiler Industry | 


| 


40, five days per week, except on emer- 
gency or erection work requiring excess 
time ; exceptions, executives, secretaries, 
administrative and supervisory employ- 
ees, traveling and commission sales peo- 
ple. 


40 cents per hour, except in specified 
Southern states, where minimum is 34 
cents an hour, old and disabled employ- 
ees, 80 per cent; all other employees, 
except commission salesmen, $15 per 
week, office boys and girls, 80 per cent. 


Prices, terms and discounts to be pub- 
licly announced, all goods sold to be 
invoiced at true selling prices, Dissem- 
ination of false or misleading informa- 
tion concerning products of a competi- 
tor, commercial bribery, inducing 
breach of contract, etc., prohibited. 





(129) 


Piumbago Cru- 
cible Industry 


(Oct. 23) 





40; Kiln burners not to exceed 48; em- 
ployees on maintenance to have toler- 
ance of 10 per cent; 48, in peak periods 
for one month; exceptions, executive 
and supervisory employees, outside 
salesmen, field service men, watchmen, 
employees on emergency maintenance 
and repair work, and special cases 
where restrictions on hours of skilled 
workmen would unavoidably reduce or 
delay production. 





40 cents per hour; accounting, cleri- 
eal, ete., employees, $15 per week ; office 
boys and girls, 80 per cent. 


A liberal and fair credit information 
exchange approved as policy. Unfair 
practices include: inducing breach of 
contract, secret rebates, commercial bri- 
bery, defamation of competitors, fraud 
and misrepresentation, selling of ‘‘sec- 
onds” or off size crucibles, selling on 
consignment. 
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HOW MUCH WILL IT COST 
to do Business 





How MUCH MORE? Nobody knows. 

But it is known that during the next six 
months the country is going to witness the 
greatest wholesale revamping of business 
forms, records, and systems in its history. 

Students of business practice are of the 
opinion that the upheaval in accounting meth- 
ods, following revision of the Federal income 
tax in 1918, was mild in comparison with what 
is in prospect for the coming winter and spring. 

Almost without exception the codes of bus- 
iness and industry call for new information and 
more detailed records and reports; many will 
require uniform cost systems. State sales taxes 
multiply bookkeeping and record problems; 
Federal bank insurance calls for new statisti- 
cal data from banks; repeal of the 18th Amend- 
ment will carry its own requirements in reports, 
records, and forms. Whatever we may think 
about this program, it presents a condition for 
which adequate preparation must be made. 

Fast and accurate compilation of figures is 
required to meet this situation. No better 
equipment for this purpose is available 
than the Comptometer and the Comptometer 
Peg-Board. 


in 193.4 





The Comptometer Peg-Board method is 
speedy, dependable, and adaptable to any 
volume of work in analysis of sales, payroll, 
material, expense and any other statistical 
data. And above all, it is economical. 

Everywhere this method is growing in fa- 
vor because it supplies quicker figures, cheaper 
figures, more accurate figures. It has been 
adopted and is being used successfully by 
many nationally known companies—as well 
as smaller ones. 

There’s a vast store of experience in cost 
accounting and figure routines back of Comp- 
tometer service. It is at your command for 
the discussion of any fact-finding problem, 
whether related to NRA codes or otherwise. 
Just fill out the coupon. No obligation. FELT 
& TARRANT Mrc. Co., 1712 N. Paulina 
Street, Chicago, IIl. 


FELT & TARRANT MFG. CO. 
1712 N. Paulina Street, Chicago, II. 


Please advise how you can help us get cost figures quickly, 
accurately, economically. 


Name Address 





City State. 





COMPTOMETER METHODS SPEED PRODUCTION OF COST FIGURES 


COMPTOMETER 


(TRADE-MARE) 


When phoning a CoMPTOMETER representative please mention Nation’s Business 
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INDUSTRY 


Maximum Hours per week 


Minimum Wages 


Trade Practices 





(20) 


Manufacturing 
(Oct. 31) 


35 for workers in mechanical processes ; 
all others, 40 per week; watchmen, 6 
days per week; exemptions, foremen 
and executives receiving $35 or more per 
week; exceptions may be allowed for 
not more than 6 weeks. 


In New York on higher priced garments ; 
cutters, $45 per week; sample makers, 
$30; drapers, $27; examiners, $21; 
cleaners and pinkers, $15; operators, 90 
cents an hour; pressers, $1 an hour; fin- 
ishers, 65 cents; lower priced garments, 
cutters, $45 per week; machine cutters, 
$37; stretchers, $27; sample makers, 
$30 ; examiners, $20; cleaners and pink- 
ers, $15; operators, 75 cents per hour, 
pressers, 85 cents per hour; finishers, 
57 cents per hour; Eastern area, higher 
priced garments, not less than 90 per 
cent of above minima for various crafts, 
as in New York, except examiners $17 
per week; Western area, not less than 
85 per cent of minima in New York. All 
other employees in these areas, not less 
than $14 per week. 

(Code approval provides for further 
hearings on scales) 


Provision for uniform order blanks, 
protection of original styles; variation 
from established discounts, secret al- 
lowances, rebates, etc., prohibited. Pro- 
duction limited to one shift a day. 





(82) 


Road 
Machinery 
Manufacturing 


(Oct. 31) 





40, but not more than 44 for eight weeks 
in any six months for factory workers; 
10 per cent tolerance for employees in 
care and maintenance of plant machin- 
ery, production facilities, stock and 
shipping clerks; exemptions, foremen, 
supervisory employees, field service 
men, and employees on emergency main- 
tenance and repair work. 


$12 to $15 per week, according to popu- 
lation for clerical, etc.; 40 cents per 
hour for factory workers; office boys 
and messengers, 80 per cent. 


Selling below cost (with specified ex- 
ceptions) making concessions in estab- 
lished prices, discounts, etc., prohibited. 





(86) 


Millinery and 
Dress Trim- 
ming Braid 
and Textile 


Industry 
(Oct. 31) 


40, except repair shop crews, engineers, 
firemen, supervisors, shipping and 
watching crews, employees under the 
latter group working in excess of 40 
hours per week to receive time and one- 
third for overtime. 


35 cents per hour in New York City. 
32% cents elsewhere. 


Selling below cost, style and design 
piracy prohibited. 





(54) 


Motor Bus 
Industry 


(Oct. 31) 


40, average, for clerical employees; 48, 
average for maintenance employees and 
service men—six hours extra allowed 
for peak or emergency conditions; bus 
operators and ticket agents, 48 averaged 
over six weeks, 54 in any week out of 
nine months; 48 for three other months ; 
managers, porters, emergency crews ex- 
cepted. 


$12 to $15 per week, except porters, ac- 
cording to population. 


General licensing of passenger motor 
carriers is recommended, new licenses 
or extension of licenses to be allowed 
only on showing of public convenience. 
Provisions for filing tariffs, through Na- 
tional Motor Bus Code Committee, for 
compliance with state laws with respect 
to bonds or insurance, for limiting com- 
missions on tickets to 10 per cent, etc. 





(102) 
Gas Cock 


Industry 
(Oct. 31) 


40; for exemptions, executive, techni- 
cal, outside salesmen, and supervisory 
employees; truck drivers and shipping 
employees, 10 per cent tolerance; 
watchmen, 48 hours in any week. 


40 cents per hour; office boys and girls, 
learners 80 per cent; 33 cents per hour 
for light repetitive work; clerical work- 
ers, $15 per week. 


Including breach of contract, disparag- 
ing statements about competitors, mis- 
leading advertising, etc., prohibited. 





(112) 


Paint, Varnish 
and Lacquer 


(Oct. 31) 


40 for office workers for 20 weeks, and 
48 for six weeks in any 26 week period; 
limitations do not apply to watchmen, 
janitors, caretakers, and supervisory, 
managerial, and executive employees 
receiving $35 or more per week; 40 for 
factory mechanical workers or artisans, 
45 hours per week permitted for six 
weeks in any 26 week period. 


$14 to $15 per week for office workers; 
factory workers, 40 cents per hour, 
male; 35 cents, female; 10 per cent less 
in the South; not less than 30 cents per 
hour for partly incapacitated employ- 
ees; office boys and girls, 80 per cent. 


Misbranding, mislabeling, false adver- 
tising, commercial bribery, guarantees 
against price decline, selling below cost, 
etc., prohibited. 





(x14) 
Terra Cotta 
(Oct. 31) 


40, except for repair shop crews, en- 
gineers, electricians, firemen, office 
drafting, supervisory and_ technical 
staff, watching and outside crews, and 
cleaners. 


35 cents per hour, North; 30 cents, 
South. 





(72) 
Fertilizer 


(Oct. 31) 


40, averaged over any consecutive four 
months; limitations do not apply to 
superintendents, managers, chemists; 
tolerance of 8 hours per week in plant- 
ing season, with 20 hour excess for key 
men; 10 per cent tolerance for repair 
shop crews, engineers, electricians, 
watching crews. 


35 cents per hour, Northern area; 25 
cents per hour, Southern area; 40 cents 
per hour, Pacific coast; 35 cents per 
hour, in Mid-West and South-West, 20 
cents, Puerto Rico. 


Fertilizer Recovery Committee may sub- 
mit to Code Administrator recommenda- 
tions with regard to production and new 
capacity, 


s 





(120) 


Packaging 
Industry 


(Oct. 31) 











40, for factory or plant workers; pro- 
visions for peak demands; 40 for ac- 
counting, clerical, office, service, sales, 
etc., stockkeeping or shipping employ- 
ees ; limitations do not apply to employ- 
ees on emergency maintenance or repair 
work, executives, professional persons, 
factory and office supervisory staffs, 
technical engineers, outside service men, 
and field salesmen; 56 per week for 
watchmen. 





40 cents per hour to employees in pro- 
duction work; other employees $14 to 
$15 per week, according to population ; 
office boys or girls, and learners, ex- 
cept apprentices, 80 per cent; inden- 
tured apprentices not affected; physical- 
ly handicapped workers, 80 per cent. 





Secret rebates, commercial bribery, in- 
terference with contractual relations, 
misrepresentation or false or misleading 
advertising, declared unfair. 
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Rolling 
KITCHEN 


THAT GATHER NO DIRT 





**Your metal "reflects the standards of 
the ‘Century’ in sixty diners on our lines’’ 


A railroader’s ideas on food 
service... by Frederick E. 
Williamson, President of the 
New York Central Lines 


“Appetizer in Albany. . . salad in 
Amsterdam . . . after-dinner coffee in 
Canajoharie... 


ce . 
To you, your meal is merely one 
pleasant incident among the many you 
enjoy when you ride the ‘Century’. 


“Meals keyed to such a sure tempo, 
served apparently without effort, 
smoothly, deftly, depend on organiza- 
tion and perfect equipment. 


60 Used on Crack Trains 


‘Every diner on the ‘Century’... 
and there are 20 of them... carries 
a Monel Metal kitchen. In that respect 
these cars are like 40 diners that cater 
to travelers on other crack New 
York Central trains, including the 
Commodore Vanderbilt, Southwestern 


ey 


Limited and the Wolverine. 
“*We use Monel Metal be- 


cause no other material offers 
its unique advantages of great 
strength, resistance to corro- 
sion, positive freedom from 


rust, and ease of cleaning.”’ 
* * * 


If your product... your dusi- 
ness... your SUCCESS... is 
built on pleasing the public 
there is probably a place in it 
Sor the profitable use of Monel Metal. 


Sales Producers 


You may use it to resist rapid dis- 
integration and decay of your equip- 
ment... as in chemical plants; dye- 
houses and laundries. To protect your 
product from contamination. . . as in 
food plants and salt refineries. Or to 
stand up under severe wear, as in 
marine service and power plants. 


You may use Monel Metal to offer 
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these same qualities to buyers of your 
goods... the way it’s used in kitchen 
sinks, cabinet tops, tables, ranges, hot 
water heaters and storage tanks, wash- 


ing machines, and kitchen tools. 


But whether its chief value to you 
is to assist production, or to bolster 
sales, Monel Metal deserves your 
thoughtful consideration. 


May we send you latest facts about 


its use in your industry? 





THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL CO., INC., 67 Wall Street, New York, N. Y. 


Mone_L METAL 


MONED Monel Metal is a registered trade-mark applied to an alloy containing 
METAVL approximately two-thirds Nickel and one-third copper. Monel Metal is 


y 





mined, smelted, refined, rolled and marketed solely by International Nickel. WE DOQuR PART 


When writing to THE INTERNATIONAL NicKEL Company, Inc. please mention Nation’s Business 











Spotlights on American Business 


From Reports presented to the Board of Directors of the National Chamber 





Fiscal Situation 


AN examination of receipts and ex- 
penditures for the first quarter of the 
fiscal year ending September 30 indi- 
cates that the federal budget situation 
has materially improved as compared 
with the similar period of last year. 
Receipts for the first quarter of the fiscal 
year were $672,000,000 as compared 
with $437,000,000 for the same period 
last year. Ordinary expenditures as 
officially reported were reduced from 
$839,000,000 last year to $614,000,000 
this year. Extraordinary expenditures 
totalled $295,000,000, making total ex- 
penditures for the first quarter $909,- 
000,000, compared with $1,100,000,000 
for the same quarter last year. 

Receipts during the first quarter of 
the current year exceeded operating ex- 
penditures by about $57,000,000. If, 
however, the annual interest charges 
were prorated so that one-fourth had 
been paid during the first quarter, there 
would have been a deficit of approxi- 
mately $40,000,000. The total deficit, 
ordinary and extraordinary, amounted 
to $237,000,000 as‘compared with $682,- 
000,000 for the same period last year. 

Too much reliance, however, should 
not be placed upon these figures as in- 
dicating the trend for the year since 
the actual expenditures for emergency 
purposes were relatively small during 
this first quarter. 

The budget situation at the close of 
the first third of the year, that is, 
October 31, does not on its face appear 
so favorable. During October, however, 
the budget was materially influenced by 
the heavy interest payments on the 
Fourth Liberty Loan and the fact that 
quarterly income tax payments did not 
fall within this month. 

Receipts held up, amounting to $927,- 
000,000 as compared with approximate- 
ly $567,000,000 for the corresponding 
period of last year. 

If interest charges and payments un- 
der the National Industrial Recovery 
Act are excluded, ordinary operating 
expenditures as officially reported were 
about 22 per cent less than they were for 
the corresponding period of last year. 

Total ordinary expenditures for the 
first third of the year were about $1,- 
000,000,000 as compared with approxi- 
mately $1,200,000,000 last year. The 
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deficit from ordinary operating expenses 
was approximately $82,000,000. 
Emergency expenditures for the first 
third of the current year were approxi- 
mately $400,000,000, making a total 
deficit of $482,000,000 as compared 
with nearly $994,000,000 last year. 


Federal Taxes 


THE national Government has em- 
barked upon a program unparalleled in 
extent. It has entered fields hitherto un- 
known to American practice and tradi- 
tion. To meet the costs of this program, 
additional taxes were superimposed up- 
on a tax structure already the most 
extensive this nation has ever known in 
peace time. In addition, large borrow- 
ings are contemplated and the large na- 
tional debt will become still larger. A 
tax on liquor will be available, though 
these receipts are difficult to forecast. 
These are confusing factors in deter- 
mining a federal revenue policy. 

The Committee on Federal Taxation 
after considering these factors, has 
recommended these general revenue 
policies : 


Large and continuous treasury deficits, 
regardless of whether they arise from ex- 
traordinary expenditures or from other 
causes, lead to such disastrous results that 
they cannot long be tolerated. 

A prudent management of federal fiscal 
affairs to remove the threat of increased 
taxation, will expedite economic recovery 
and, by increasing taxable transactions and 
income, lead to increased governmental 
revenues. 

There should be no revenue legislation 
in the forthcoming Congress designed to 
increase the total net volume of revenue; 
increased receipts arising from new legis- 
lation should be offset by reduction in ex- 
isting taxes. 

The taxing power of the federal Gov- 
ernment should be limited to its only legit- 
imate object, that of raising revenues 
necessary to support the functions of Gov- 
ernment; any tax legislation designed to 
produce social readjustments is a perver- 
sion of the taxing power. 

There should be no retroactive provisions 
in revenue laws that operate to the dis- 
advantage of a taxpayer who has acted in 
good faith. 


The Committee also recommended 
that receipts from liquor taxes that are 
not needed to replace the lapsed Recov- 


ery Act taxes should be used to decrease 
taxes that retard business activity. 

Capital gains and losses, according 
to the committee, should be ignored tor 
income tax purposes unless a method 
more satisfactory than that now exist- 
ing can be devised for the treatment of 
such gains and losses. 

A coordinated program of taxation 
should be developed to avoid pyramid- 
ing of federal and state taxes. 


Dividing the Money 


HOW’S the $3,300,000,000 to be spent 
by the Public Works Administration to 
be divided? The Civic Development De- 
partment presents these figures: 

Federal Projects .................. $2,191,887,987 


Highways (statutory).......... 400,000,000 
Roads and Trails in Parks 


me oe Se ere ane 50,000,000 
Naval Construction .............. 238,000,000 
ASIMY EUGUGING: ..,......:055000e-000s 58,000,000 
Flood Control—Rivers and 

ct (1c Silene ne nae ies eens 198,000,000 
Power Projects (Grand 

Coulee, Boulder Canyon, 

Casper-Alcova, Bonne- 

ville, Owyhee) . 90,000,000 
Tennessee Valley Authority 

CRORTINGOTG ) 5.2. .cscncascessoecsare 50,000,000 
Civilian Conservation Corps 

(Work Relief in Forest 

OT ee a aes 321,000,000 
Civil Works Administration 

(Work Relief in Regions 

and Communities) : 400,000,000 
Farm Credit Administration 

RUMEN Ds ivcccxcsstexccstoneds 100,000,000 
Other Federal Projects........ 279,000,000 

State and Local Projects...... 299,309,310 
Housing Projects .................. 173,247,958 
Federal Housing an 

(Slum Clearance) ie 100,000,000 
19 Projects in 15 Cities... 48,000,000 
Subsistence Homesteads 

(statutory) Boeck 25,000,000 

Railroad Projects ...... 135,000,000 

Ci Ne Se ee eee $2,799,445,255 


The actual spending of this money is 
proceeding slowly. It is difficult to esti- 
mate the rate. It is probable that the 
average monthly expenditure, for the 
next year will be about $150,000,000 
with a peak next spring and summer 
of possibly twice this monthly average. 


The Tax Situation 


THE Committee on State and Local 
Taxation and Expenditures reported the 
downward trend in the expenditures of 
state and local governments has con- 
tinued. A year ago this committee esti- 
mated that about $500,000,000 was 
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MIDGET 


A LITTLE tugboat can nose a towering 
ocean liner about and set her on her course. With 
the same miracle of power, so small a thing as a 
product’s package can change the course of an 


entire business. 


Because of a modernized package, you’ve seen 
products brought down from a top shelf and 
featured in window and counter displays. You’ve 


seen trade apathy changed to action—and the 


PARK AVENUE 





morale of the sales force revived. You’ve seen 
new products win their way to the top, and old 
ones fight their way back to the top—with the 
help of an appealing, convenient package that 


made news for dealer and consumer alike. 


Within the past few years, the American Can 
Company has helped hundreds of manufacturers 
discover (and profit by) the force of modern 


packaging. Is it not likely that we might help you? 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 


e NEW YORK 


When writing to AMERICAN Can Company please mention Nation’s Business 














When all values, even that of money, are 
in a state of active fluctuation, it becomes 
more important to protect the physical 
value of the plant, inventories or raw ma- 
terial. Tofailto protect them properly from 
the hazard of fire is to make an unneces- 
sary journey into the sea of uncertainty. 


Watchmen, properly equipped with 
Watchmen’s Clocks, are the first safe- 
guard against fire. Nothing has ever been 
invented to equal the watchman’s eye 
for detecting the smoldering spark or the 
tiny flickering flame—to put out the fire 
before the conflagration starts. 


When your watchmen is equipped 
with a Detex Watchman’s Clock, you 
know each morning that he is making 
his rg on schedule. The record is 
all plain before you on the Detex Dial 
—complete and unalterable. 


The Detex Watchclock Corporation 
is offering today the utmost value in 
watchmen’s clocks—an experience now 
extending back 60 years, and covering 
today, 80,000 clocks in active use in 
50,000 plants. 





@ Look for the nearest Detex Dealer in the classi- 

fied section of your local telephone directory under 

“Watchmen’s Time Clocks.” Representatives are 

locatedin all principal cities. Completeinformationon 

request. Approved by the Underwriters’ Laboratories, 
Inc., and the Factory Mutuals Laboratory. 


DETEX WATCHCLOCK CORPORATION 
4153 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago, Ill. 29BeachSt.,Boston 
80 VarickSt.,N.Y. Room 800, 116 Marietta St., Atlanta 


DELEx 





ee 


WATCHMEN’S CLOCKS 
NEWMAN * ECO * ALERT * PATROL 


When writing please mention Nation’s Business 
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being saved by state and local govern- 
ments. Notwithstanding the cost of un- 
employment relief, indications are that 
additional economies have increased the 
saving to nearly a billion dollars. 

“Public disapproval of high taxes, 
budget deficits and mounting debts has 
been forcibly expressed at the polls. 
Thousands of communities are more tax 
conscious than in a generation. Hun- 
dreds of tax committees and research 
agencies are striving for economy and 
efficiency in fiscal affairs. Our member 
organizations are in the forefront of this 
movement. 

“There is, however, a continuing de- 


| mand for more governmental spending, 
| and pressure is mounting for a return 


to the pre-depression level of expendi- 
tures. Unless taxpayers are vigilant, the 


| country may lose the marked gains it 
| has made. Taxes still take from a fifth 


to a fourth of our national income. 


| Business men and business organiza- 


tions must continue their efforts for the 
development and adoption of sound 
public fiscal policies.” 

In some places only the beginnings of 
real economy have been made; in others 
budgets have been curtailed by blind 
slashing of expenditures. It is impor- 
tant that costs be reduced on a sound 
and permanent basis which will lead to 
the efficient performance of essential 
public functions. 

A list of specific suggestions for at- 
taining more economical and efficient 
local government was presented. 

This Committee joined the Com- 
mittee on Federal Taxation in recom- 
mending creation of “An agency. . 
composed of representatives of the fed- 
eral Government and of the states to 
develop a coordinated program of taxa- 
tion designed to reduce the multiple 
taxation and to promote greater fairness 
to both taxing units and to taxpayers.” 


Delinquent Taxes 


IN a special report on property-tax col- 
lection this Committee said: 

“Basically, the bulk of present tax de- 
linquency is a result of the depression. 
More immediate causes are banking 
difficulties, unemployment, reduced in- 
comes of taxpayers, collapse of real 
estate developments, tax strikes, contin- 
uance of high pre-depression tax levies, 
and legislation relaxing the penalties for 
tax delinquency.” 

The remedies proposed are: 


1. Adequate tax collection laws. 

2. Machinery for tax collection. 

3. Facilitation of tax payments. 

4, Establishing public sentiment in favor 
of tax payments. 

5. Reasonable levies. 


Bankruptcy 


REPEAL of the federal bankruptcy 
laws would probably increase the losses 


of creditors, in the opinion of the U. S. 
Chamber’s Committee on Bankruptcy 
which, in its report to the Chamber’s 
Board of Directors, urged that: 

“The subject of bankruptcy should 
continue to be dealt with comprehen- 
sively by federal rather than state law.” 

The Committee’s other recommenda- 
tions included: 


Such changes should be made in the 
present laws as will encourage debtors to 
seek an equitable and fair adjustment of 
their affairs either out of court or with the 
sanction of the bankruptcy courts, while 
they possess assets sufficient to meet the 
greater portion of their debts. Also there 
should be such changes as will prevent un- 
due obstruction by minority interests; ex- 
pedite settlements and reduce expenses of 
administration. 

Immediate steps should be taken to ob- 
tain enactment of appropriate legislation to 
permit reorganization of private corpora- 
tions. 

The courts should assume more direct re- 
sponsibility and supervision in the admin- 
istration of the bankruptcy laws and the 
powers and duties of bankruptcy officers 
should be strengthened and clarified. 

The courts should take an active part in 
corporate reorganization proceedings, either 
directly or through officers directly re- 
sponsible to the court, from the earliest 
practicable point until the final settlement. 

The compensation of referees should be 
adequate without imposing an undue bur- 
den on creditors; and there should be no 
large increase in the number of referees. 

Restrictions prohibiting the use of cor- 
porations or cooperate groups as receivers 
and trustees in proceedings under the bank- 
ruptcy jurisdiction of the Federal Govern- 
ment should be opposed. 


Turning its attention to municipal in- 
solvencies, the Committee reiterated its 
earlier opinion opposing extension of the 
federal bankruptcy power to munici- 
palities and urged further that: 


Federal bankruptcy legislation to provide 
methods of dealing with municipalities in 
default should be opposed as undesirable 
and unsound; machinery for this purpose 
should be left to the constructive action of 
the several states. 


NRA Results 


FOR three months before the National 
Industrial Recovery Act became effec- 
tive, general manufacturing activity had 
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INTERNATIONAL TRUCKS ARE BU 
AND HOUSE FURNISHINGS TO. 


MERICA is alive with the new spirit and looking 
A toward renovation of its firesides. Trying times 
have brought families and friends together again and 
made it smart to entertain at home. @ New furni- 
ture and house furnishings are again coming into 
demand — and selling at such reasonable prices 
that to miss these bargains may be the regret of a 
lifetime. @ International Trucks are used so ex- 
tensively in the furniture and house furnishings 
business that International Harvester may justly My 
claim a share of the credit in making such low 
prices possible. For delivery is an immensely 
vital factor in the cost of furniture. House fur- 
nishings and furniture are bulky. Every trip of a 
truck must be made at the lowest possible cost. 


@ This preference of the furniture trade for 


ry 






When writing to INTERNATIONAL Harvester Company please mention Nation’s Business 





ESE DAYS, HAULING NEW FURNITURE 
HOMES ALL OVER THE LAND 





International Trucks should interest business men in 
all other lines — for regardless of the kind of hauling 
your business requires, there is an International 
Truck model that will do that particular job at less 
expense. Low in first cost — and lower in operating 
costs — International Trucks have performed so 
brilliantly in all lines of business that today Inter- 
national Harvester is a leader in this great industry. 
Ga @ International chassis prices range from $360 up, 
f. o. b. factory. Sizes from 14-ton to 744-ton. @ Visit 
the International branch or dealer near you — 
see these remarkable motor truck values — and 


arrange for a demonstration on your own job. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


OF AMERICA 


606 S. Michigan Ave. (INCORPORATED) Chicago, Illinois 
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been increasing rapidly. For a short time 
after this measure was passed, the vol- 
ume of industrial production continued 
to increase but by September, the last 
month for which complete statistics are 
available, the trend had been reversed. 

In spite of this, the volume of pro- 
duction in September was nearly 45 per 
cent greater than the volume in March; 
manufacturing employment was 35 per 
cent greater than in March and factory 
pay rolls, 56 per cent higher. 

Conjecture is rife as to whether this 
increase would have occurred without 
the Recovery Act. It seems reasonable 
to assume that the Act and subsequent 
developments have influenced recent 
changes in industrial activity. There is 
no doubt that changed mental outlook 
has been a dominant cause of business 
improvement. 

Although it is conceivable that the 
volume of production between March 
and September might have been about 
the same without the Recovery Act, 
there is little doubt that some part of 
the increased manufacturing output dur- 
ing May, June, and July can be attrib- 
uted to the prospect of enactment of this 
measure. It is also probable that the de- 
cline in manufacturing activity since 
August is due at least partially to the 
unfavorable public reaction to specific 
policies of the NRA and to the fact that 
the stimulus to business has been insuffi- 
cient to sustain a further advance. 
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Volume of Business. The decline in in- 
dustrial activity during August and 
September came, in large measure, in 
the industries in which expansion pre- 
viously had been most rapid. This de- 
cline was also marked in industries in 
which processing taxes or, codes had 
become effective recently. 

A portion of the decline in output of 
codified industries during August and 
September undoubtedly can be attrib- 
uted to the stepping up of production 
schedules and the placing of advance 
orders during the early spring and sum- 
mer in anticipation of increased labor 
costs and higher selling prices. 


Control of Production. Limitations of 
production and use of productive equip- 
ment were included in only eight of the 
codes for manufacturing industries 
which became effective before Septem- 
ber 15. 

These provisions have had the effect 
of redistributing the current volume of 
business to the advantage of companies 
having surplus productive equipment. 
Many companies previously operating 
at maximum capacity have been obliged 
to reduce employment, while their de- 
creased volume has prevented them 
from obtaining reasonable profits. 

On the other hand, companies posses- 
sing efficient equipment have an advan- 
tage over those depending upon exces- 
sive hours or low wages to offset their 





Subdue that Noise 
Once and for All 


PAINTABILITY IS THE 
TRUE PERMANENCE TEST 
OF SOUND-ABSORBENTS 


When you specify asound-absorbent 
for office walls and ceilings to sub- 
due noise and clatter, be sure the 
material possesses paintability. 


Paintability is the true test of per- 
manence, Offices are in commission 
for years— interiors must be fre- 
quently painted. Avoid materials 
that repeated painting will reduce 








from sound absorbents to mere wall 
coverings. 


Acousti-Celotex may be painted as 
often as need be without the slight- 
est loss of its efficiency. A patented 
method assures this all-important 
advantage. Offered in Modern Units 
that give the decorator complete 
freedom; Celotex non-combustible 
Mineral Tile also available for spe- 
cial requirements. 


More than 6,000 jobs in offices, 
banking chambers, schools, hospitals 
and auditoriums testify to its pre- 
ferred character. Sold and installed 
by Acousti-Celotex contracting en- 
gineers. 


THE CELOTEX COMPANY 
CHICAGO ILLINOIS 


Acousti-Celotex on the ceiling absorbs dis- 
turbing noises in this busy office—Johnson 
& Johnson, New Brunswick, New Jersey. 


PAINTABLE PERMANENT 


08 Mame RECETERES 





lack of productive efficiency. Codes 
which require enterprises to refrain 
from selling their products below indi- 
vidual or average costs of production 
also tend to benefit the most efficient 
producers. 


Foreign Competition. Some industries 
depending upon foreign markets as im- 
portant outlets for their products have 
encountered competitive handicaps be- 
cause of the increased labor costs re- 
sulting from code provisions. For this 
problem no remedy was embodied in the 
Recovery Act. Recommendations for 
preserving favorable competitive condi- 
tions for industries affected by the in- 
crease of imports or the decline in ex- 
ports, occurring because of code opera- 
tions, have already been formulated by 
the National Chamber’s Foreign Com- 
merce Department Committee. 


Profitableness of Operation. Code pro- 
visions have increased production costs 
in virtually every manufacturing en- 
terprise. Nevertheless, early reports of 
corporation earnings for the third quar- 
ter of 1933 show a pronounced ten- 
dency toward a return to a profitable 
basis. The combined net profits, less 
deficits, of 205 industrial corporations 
totalled $129,576,000 in this period. 
This was an increase of nearly 50 per 
cent over second-quarter profits. Finan- 
cial statements of the same companies 
for the first quarter of 1933 showed a 
net deficit of $14,831,000, and for the 
third quarter of 1932, a deficit of $11,- 
583,000. 


Size of Enterprises. There is consider- 
able evidence that the disadvantages of 
code operation are less in large com- 
panies than in small ones. Because of 
their greater capital resources and bor- 
rowing power, large enterprises are in 
better position temporarily to incur in- 
creased production costs without raising 
selling prices. 


Intersectional Competition. Wage dif- 
ferentials established in various codes to 
make allowances for differences in cost 
of living between large and small com- 
munities, or between various sections 
generally have not been sufficient to per- 
mit the maintenance of previously exist- 
ing variations in labor costs. Conse- 
quently many enterprises previously en- 
joying advantages of location have been 
placed at a competitive disadvantage. 


Labor Relations. Few companies have 
escaped the harmful effects of unwar- 
ranted labor agitation. In most enter- 
prises the improvements in the stand- 
ards of labor contemplated by the 
Recovery Act have not been fully real- 
ized because of the retardation of busi- 
ness activity directly attributable to 
labor disturbances instigated by trade 
union organizers, 
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Putting a Code 
to Work 


(Continued from page 42) 





XS Pir 
sess 


ood STEEL 


actly as though it had two separate | 


mills. The Authority says no, the Re- 


covery Administration concurs, and a 


small town in the West raves as hun- 
dreds of jobless men walk sullenly home 


and threaten to tear down the Blue) 


Eagle. 
Another company has orders ahead to 


keep full force busy for a period at 60) 


hours running time a week. 

“No!” says the Authority and the 
boss shuts down to the allocated hours 
with a vindictive blast in the news- 
papers, and workers and citizens unite 
in a howl of indignation. Mayors and 
prominent citizens hasten to Washing- 
ton with appeals to the NRA. 


Where cooperation hurts 


IT ISN’T in human nature for men | 


and citizens to assuage their own sor- 
rows with the knowledge that their loss 
is another’s gain. Spreading work meets 
with unanimous applause until giving 
the other fellow some takes butter away 
from you. Then it is discovered that, 
while the idea may be noble in spirit, it 
is devilish in practice. 

Then there are the ever-present 
chiselers. The number of minimal wage 
earners shows a remarkable tendency 
to increase in certain mills. 

And we must not overlook complain- 
ing employees, many of them righteous 
complainants from their point of view. 

“Wherein the recovery,” they ask, “in 
a program that puts up hourly wages 
and reduces weekly pay?” 

Middle-aged and old men complain 
that, with production fixed, smart em- 
ployers are replacing them with young 
men, with greater productiveness. 

“Short working days, short working 
weeks, and more pay an hour are fine,” 
say some employees, “but whereas we 
could once work long enough to pay 
our bills now we can’t.” 


A problem in the South 


IN THE southern woodlands, of course, 
the race question comes up. The immu- 
table rule of the South is that the white 
man must be paid more than the col- 
ored man. The code can make no such 
distinction. Before it all men are alike. 









AMERICAN Products are supplied in Black 
and Galvanized Sheets, Formed Roofing and 
Siding Products, Special Sheets, Tin and Terne 
Plates for all known uses. When maximum 








District Sales Offices: - CHICAGO, CINCINNATI, 
DENVER, DETROIT, HOUSTON, NEW YORK, 
PHILADELPHIA, PITTSBURGH, ST. LOUIS, 
Address your inquiries to the nearest Sales Office. 





Result: High minimum wages look good 
to the whites and out the negroes go. 
The South is presented with a social 
problem. 

The lumber trade is not perpendicu- | 
larly organized to any great. extent. | 
Marked up cost-protection prices at the | 
mills naturally get a liberal percentage | 
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SHEETS Make 
‘J SUCH A DIFFERENCE 


GO =] 





assairroeomi: 





i, ‘THE enduring service 


= of good sTEEL SHEETS 
does much more than to 
postpone the expense of 
buying new sheets for re- 
placements. It also obvi- 
ates the cost of labor for 
repairs, and the disturb- 
ance and possible loss that 
may follow the use of in- 
ferior sheet metal. 


AMERICAN Steel Sheets excel in 
their respective classifications, 
and are favorably known to all 
industrial and construction fields. 
These sheets represent careful 
manufacture by modern and 
approved production methods, 
and the maintenance of highest 
quality standards. This explains 
their ability to meet exacting and 
particular service requirements. 


resistance to rust is an important factor, use 
KeysTone Copper Steel. Write for informa- 
tion and literature relative to USS Stainless and 
Heat Resisting Steel Sheets and Light Plates. 


QO av vvn Tata CUOTUTUTTUTOUOHTATETTNOUITTNTNOD ONTO DOM (Gp). ) 


AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Subsidiary of UNITED STATES STEEL Corporation 


Pacific Coast Distributor ¢ — COLUMBIA STEEL COM- 
PANY, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Salt Lake City, 





Portland, Seattle. Export Distributor: — UNITED 
STATES STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY, New York. 











hen writing to AMERIcAN Sueet & Tin PLate Company please mention Nation’s Business 
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a long time before you can 
again plan a California winter 
at such lowcost. Consider that— 


@ The Santa Fe has cut its rail 
fares, between all points west 
of Chicago, from 16-2/3% 
to as much as ¢4-2/5%. 

@ The Santa Fe has eliminated 
the surcharge in Pullmans— 
reducing Pullman cost 33-1/3%. 


@ Living costs inCalifornia and 
Arizona are still extremely low. 


Consult your Santa Fe agent. 
He can show you startling 
savings in your trip budget— 
more than enough to pay for 
some famous Santa Fe side- 
.trip over the Indian detour, 
or to Grand Canyon; or for 
extra play days at destination. 








and southern Arizona—sunny, 
alluring, infinitely varied—are 
the perfect winter playgrounds. 
Fine Santa Fe daily trains 


serve both. - 


Tri-weekly thru Phoenix 
Pullman, again this winter, on 
THE CHIEF. Daily Phoenix 
and Grand Canyon Pullmans 
onthe Grand Canyon Limited. 
And always, on the Santa Fe, 
that famous FRED HARVEY 
dining service. 

Ask for picture folders. 


Mail this._..__...... 
W.J.BLACK, P.T.M., Santa Fe Sys. Lines 
1211 Railway Exchange, Chicago, Illinois 
Send Picture Folders and new low Santa Fe 
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price mark-up by the retailer—who has 
his own code. The consumers rage and 
buyers threaten. Orders fall, but the 
mills run on. Competing materials 
crowd in and the low-cost mills protest 
that the lumber industry is sacrificing 
itself to make a holiday for competitors. 
Some producers defy the Authority and 
announce that they will run their own 
business. But how meek they are when 
the Authority policeman, with the NRA 
in his wake, swings his night stick! 


Yadividual initiative is weakened 





AS ALWAYS happens when the state 
steps in to help industry, initiative is 
+ weakened. With code expense assess- 
ments collectible by law, milis favor re- 
duction of normal association dues to 
offset code costs, and trade promotion 
and research are trimmed. The lumber 
\trade associations became so absorbed 
in administering an essentially restric- 
tive code that, for the moment, they 
have sidetracked interest in collective 
work for expanded business and wider 
and better markets. 

Before the code, price cutting was the 
enemy of voluntary cooperation; since 
the code, price stabilization paralyzes 
common effort outside the code. That 
attitude, however, is bound to pass be- 
| cause, with price competition firmly 
bottomed, the only outlet for individual 
initiative and ambition is refinement of 
product, improvement of processes and 
bettered merchandising. 

I cite these things not to disparage 
the Recovery Act or its administration, 
but to show the immense and some- 
| times unforeseen difficulties of the “new 

deal.” Our industry is paying the price 
of the “new deal.” But it is on the whole 
glad to pay it. Whenever we weaken a 
little, we remember the last three years 
—in our industry, ten years—and we 
ask ourselves: 

“Are you ready to go back to the old, 
mad, cut-throat system?” 

And we emphatically answer “No.” 

The disciplining of a characteristical- 
'ly “my-own-business” industry to the 
group and social point of view is often 
an exasperating and discouraging task. 
But it has, even now, its offsetting in- 
cidents. Many of our people are finding 
solid satisfaction in the work of realiz- 
ing the objective of a great basic indus- 
try nationally administered within and 
without. Actually, as a group we have 
greater real freedom in respect to direct- 
/ing “our own business” than before. 

The Recovery Act has, it is true, im- 
posed a constitution upon us; but, by 
and large, that constitution was written 
by a constituent assembly of the indus- 
try. Under it we find that we can enact 
trade laws, where formerly we could 
only pass futile resolutions. 

Grievous individual sacrifices have 
not been in vain. Reports at hand from 
1,302 employers show the number of 








employees increased from July (the last 
full month before the code) through 
September by nearly ten per cent, while 
the total of pay rolls went up 19 per 
cent. At the same time the total number 
of man hours worked fell off more than 
20 per cent. 

So, relatively, the employments and 
pay rolls increased 50 per cent. This is 
a great gain. 

Data are not yet at hand to indicate 
whether employers as a group had a 
gain in this period or not, but it is likely 
that they did not, except in morale. The 
code went into effect just after the steep 
July peak in demand, production and 
prices, and it is likely that the first 
months of the lumber code have been 
costly to the mills in a money sense. 
Certain it is that gains in employment 
and pay rolls have already been ac- 
companied by a decline of nearly one- 
fifth in the volume of lumber produc- 
tion. It is hard, of course, to see profits 





THE editor is back from a 
business trip with a note book 
filled with ideas and comments 
jotted down in many places. 
Some of the thoughts are his 
own, some are those of other 
men. All of them seemed worth 
passing along. So, beginning 
on page 59, we are printing 


a part of the note book. 





recede after being briefly tasted, but 
the lumber industry will gladly pay the 
price if it will bring stability. 

Taking our experience to date, pro 
and con, we conclude that the principle 
of self-government of the industry under 
governmental supervision and authority 
can be successfully applied. If the ex- 
periment should fail, we have faint hope 
for a better future. The old destructive 
competition will return, the slaughter of 
the forests to beat the tax collector, the 
march toward bankruptcy will be re- 
sumed, and this industry will go plung- 





| ing on to destruction. 

It is perhaps true that we voice our 
aspirations at present more than our 
experience. In another year the whole 
plan of ordered industry in a capitalistic 
economy may be found unworkable. But 
now I am sure that the spirit, and the 
purpose, of the lumber industry is to 
seek the success of the lumber code and 
through the code its contribution to the 
great national recovery undertaking. 
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No “‘loss-items’’, uni- 
fied trade practices, revisions 
in transportation and finance 
... yes, and a host of named 
and unnamed factors are chang- 
ing the whole complexion of 
business. Territories and meth- 
ods must be changed to meet 
the new conditions. Some old 
‘best-sellers’ are dropped and 
new numbers appear on the list 
of profitable products. 

Yes... all business is changing. 
And Modern Management is 


|R. Banks, Chain Stores, Public Utilities, Federal, State and 
's Municipal Governments, Railroads and Insurance Com- 
wtwonn panies, Industrial and Commercial Enterprises use Powers 


Another Product of Remington Rand 


K 
‘ 


taking full advantage of 
the present situation. Be- 
cause it knows its markets, it is 
in position to set up sound dis- 
tribution . . . where and when 
profitable. Because it knows its 
costs, desirable business is ac- 
cepted and undesirable busi- 
ness is refused. Expenses are 
budgeted to current trends. 
Modern Management requires 
Powers Punched Card Methods 
to keep abreast of these fast- 
moving business factors. 


POWERS 


(PUNCHED CARD ) 


ACCOUNTING MACHINES 


BU FPRAL O:, 


After performing routine ac- 
counting functions quicker and 
at lesscost, Powersarranges the 
results in the form of reports 
compared and analyzed. These 
figures arecurrent...day to day 
figures. They. show manage- 
ment where to put their pins. 
We will gladly send to any 
major or department executive 
a complimentary copy of our 
new book ‘‘MANAGEMENT 
METHODS... IN THE MODERN 
MANNER’. 
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Listen in to ‘“‘March of Time’’ every Friday 8:30 P. M. Eastern Standard Time, Columbia Network. 
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The Food Bill’s Purposes 


(Continued from page 32) 
agents, might ban secret formulae, give 
rise to many practical difficulties, im- 
pose penalties disproportionate to of- 
fenses, handicap advertising, make pos- 
sible organization of a vast political 
army of “supervisors” whose salaries 
industry would have to pay, and so on. 

How the bill could be used to abolish 
legitimate business can be quickly illus- 
trated. Take the newly revived distilling 
and liquor business. Liquor comes under 
the bill, since the measure defines food 
as “all substances used for, or entering 
into the composition of, food, drink, 
confectionery or condiments for man or 
other animals.” 

The bill further provides that a food 
“shall be deemed to be adulterated if” — 
among other things—‘“it is or may be 
dangerous to health.” Finally, the bill 
bars from interstate commerce any 
adulterated food, drug or cosmetic. 

Liquor is thus a food, within the 
meaning of the act. Since under certain 
circumstances it conceivably “may be” 
dangerous to health it might therefore 
be termed adulterated. Ergo, it could be 
barred from interstate commerce. 

Laxative breakfast foods, candies and 
other medicated foods are others of 
many products which might be barred un- 
der the above provisions, or by invoking 
further definitions of adulterated food. 


Effects already felt 


THESE are only a few legitimate in- 
dustries the bill might affect. Indeed, 
mere discussion of the bill has already 
proved costly to at least one business 
concern, a company which markets a 
nationally advertised mascara for dark- 
ening the eyebrows. So graphic was Pro- 
fessor Tugwell in describing the horrors 
of a certain poisonous eyelash beautifier 
—but which he failed to name—in one 
of his recent news-reel appearances 
and so fearful was this company of the 
possible effects on its own business that 
it reportedly spent $50,000 in advertis- 
ing in efforts to repair the damage. 

The bill’s broad definition of drugs 
also opens up wide avenues for op- 
pression as well as for benefits. Drugs, 
it states, include among other things “all 
substances and preparations, other than 
food, and all devices intended to affect 
the structure or any function of the body 
of man or other animals.” A drug shall 
be deemed adulterated, it goes on, “if 
it is or may be dangerous to health under 
the conditions of use prescribed in the 
labelling thereof.” 

Corsets, foundation garments, arch 
supports, eye-glasses, laxatives, even 


dog muzzles and bits and blinders for 
horses might, therefore, be deemed a 
drug and, further, an adulterated drug 
and so be barred. Still further avenues 
are opened by the bill’s definition of 
cosmetics—“all substances and prepa- 
rations intended for cleaning, or altering 
the appearances of, or promoting the 
attractiveness of, the person.” 

Any ingenious reader—or bureaucrat 
—can think of dozens of legitimate 
products which plainly fall within the 
scope of these broad provisions. 


Ambiguity in the bill 


ONE of the bill’s ambiguous phrases 
of which certain opponents complain is 
that relating to dissemination of false 
advertising. The owner of an advertising 
medium or agency is exempt from pros- 
ecution for such dissemination “if, on re- 
quest of an officer or employee duly 
designated by the Secretary,” he tells 
who contracted for the advertisement. 

This, say these opponents, permits the 
Department to prosecute the advertising 
medium by the simple expedient of not 
requesting the information. Assistant 
Secretary Tugwell has said that “while 
the language may be open to this in- 
terpretation, that is not the intent. We 
shall see to it that the text is so cor- 
rected as to remove all ambiguity.” 

Framers of the bill, it is pointed out, 
can take their confessed ambiguity 
much more lightly than could framers 
of ambiguous advertising. The latter 
could be given up to a year’s imprison- 
ment and $1,000 fine for disseminating 
an advertisement which “is untrue, or 
by ambiguity or inference creates a mis- 
leading impression” regarding a food, 
drug or cosmetic. A second offense could 
be punished by two years’ imprisonment 
and $3,000 fine. 

This and other provisions relating to 
advertising are so broad and indefinite 
that such a phrase as “Ice-cold drinks” 
could be held “‘false advertising” and jail 
sentences imposed for disseminating it. 
Few drinks are actually that cold. 

The dictatorial powers given to the 
Secretary and his agents under the bill 
have been only lightly touched upon in 
the provisions cited. The further powers 
given by the bill are so numerous that 
only a few can be treated here. 

The Secretary is given practically 
blanket authority, opponents say, to ex- 
tend the bill’s provisions as far as he 
deems necessary. 

The permit provision, opponents de- 
clare, gives the Secretary life and death 
powers over certain businesses and de- 
prives the manufacturer of recourse to 


and Perils 


the courts. Proponents, on the other 
hand, assert that “in every case the Sec- 
retary’s regulations are subject to court 
review.” This is a matter for the lawyers 
to thresh out, but the language of the 
bill seems to show that honest manu- 
facturers could be subjected to endless 
persecution through mere whims. 

A case in point is the bill’s definition 
that adulteration of food occurs “if any 
valuable constituent has been in whole 
or in part abstracted therefrom.” This, 
of course, is intended to stop deception 
and fraud, but under the language, the 
Government need not show intent to de- 
ceive or defraud. White flour, butter- 
milk, meats from which the fat has been 
trimmed and dozens of other wholesome 
foods thus might conceivably be termed 
adulterated and so barred. 

The complaint that the bill might ban 
secret formulae is based on the barring 
from interstate commerce of misbranded 
foods and drugs, they being, with certain 
exceptions, “those whose labels do not 
declare the common or usual name of 
each ingredient in order of predomi- 
nance by weight.” The Secretary is also 
authorized to require any further infor- 
mation on the label which he deems 
necessary to protect the public from de- 
ception. These provisions, it is pointed 
out, might be used to require complete 
formula disclosures, with positive bene- 
fits to manufacturers’ competitors and 
little or no benefit to consumers. 

There is the case of one food manu- 
facturer, for instance, who spent several 
years and $20,000 testing out more than 
900 formulas for spaghetti sauce and 
finally produced one he deemed worth 
marketing. Yet, under this bill, he might 
have to disclose that costly formula to 
competitors. The consumer, however, 
would like the sauce no whit better or 
worse for all the data on the container. 

Practical difficulties, penalties, and 
advertising handicaps under the bill 
have been sketched sufficiently to illus- 
trate a few of the perils which oppon- 
ents perceive in it. 


An army of inspectors 


COMING to the objection that the bill 
might be used to maintain an army of 
political job-holders at industry’s ex- 
pense, and disregarding the question of 
whether it would be so used, let us see 
how this result could be brought about. 

It might easily be accomplished under 
Section 22 of the bill, which provides 
for a “voluntary inspection service.” 
This empowers the Secretary, upon ap- 


plication of a food, drug or cosmetic’ 


manufacturer, to “designate supervisory 
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Wharre HORSE begs leave to introduce 


itself once more to its American friends, after a legal 
absence of more than fourteen years. This distinguished 
REAL OLD Scotch Whisky now returns to you under 
the official sanction of the United States government, and 
with our guarantee that every drop is distilled and bottled 
in Scotland. Older and better than ever, 


White Horse Scotch is known by experts 


everywhere as “the equivalent of a fine liqueur.” 


White Horse Distillers, L™: 


GLASGOW anp LONDON 
Established 1742 


A further identification of the genuine 
teal old White Horse Scotch Whisky is 
the new clear bottle as illustrated here 











This advertisement is not intended to offer White Horse Whisky for sale or delivery in any State or community wherein the advertising 
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@ If 918 men will buy 1,378 motor vehicles 


how many will 256,286 men buy? 


A The arithmetical answer is 384,428 motor 


vehicles. 


KKK KKK 


But vou KNow they won't! 


Thue right answer is “a lot”—no one knows 


how many. 


However, 918 Nation’s Business subscribers intend to 
buy 1,378 passenger cars and trucks in 1934, That we 
KNOW. Their intentions are expressed over their own 
signatures in confidential letters to MERLE THORPE, ed- 


itor of Nation’s Business. 


They will buy 6,991 truck tires and 9,777 passenger 


car tires. 


If we project these figures against our total circula- 
tion of 256.286 business men, the Nation’s Business au- 


dience will buy in 1934: 


132,499 motor trucks 

251,929 passenger cars 
1,950,336 passenger car tires 
2,729,445 truck tires 


But that is 21% of the total passenger car production 
of 1932; 54% of the total motor truck production. You 
just know it can’t be right! So cut it in two. Discount it 
any way you wish—still there is a market here out of all 
proportion to the mere numerical strength of the 


Nation’s Business audience. 


A market large enough, concentrated enough, prom- 


ising enough to be worth any advertiser’s attention. 

Actually, a market of more than a million men, for 
Nation’s Business has an average of four readers for 
every one of its 256,286 subscribers. 

In Illinois Bell Telephone Company, for instance, 
59 subscribers route their copies each month to 607 
readers. In Colgate-Palmolive-Peet, two subscriptions 
reach 20 readers. Some subscribers keep Nation’s 
Business for themselves alone—but the average is four 


readers for each copy. 


Men who buy motor cars, motor trucks and tires, also 
buy oils and gasoline. 

They buy steam shovels and shaving creams; office 
supplies and optical goods; bonds, buildings and beer; 
communication systems and clothing; factory sites and 
fishing tackle; grinding machines, group insurance and 


golf clubs; traveling cranes, traveling bags and tobacco. 


They buy for themselves, their firms and their: 


families everything that can be sold to alert executives 
of higher-than-average incomes. You can reach all of 
them in other ways, certainly. But not so directly and 
at such low cost as through Nation’s Business. 

Don’t close any 1934 advertising list without getting 


the complete Nation’s Business story. . 


x**k* 
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inspectors to examine and inspect all 


| 
premises, equipment, methods, mate- | 
rials, containers, and labels” the manu- | A H FW f) FAL FQ f 4 H | PPE Hq t | 
facturer uses. If this examination shows | a 


that the product conforms to require- 
ments, the manufacturer may then mark 
it so as to indicate such conformity. This 
would be a sort of Seal of Approval, and 
for this the manufacturer would pay 
fees “in such amount as to cover the cost 
of the supervisory inspection and exam- 
ination, together with the reasonable 
costs of administration.” 
Propaganda can be disseminated, un- | 
der the bill, and the Department could | _ - | a 
build up such a strong demand for these | re 
markings on food that manufacturers Oh VM by LL/7 Ci CS 
might feel impelled to obtain them. Or 
the Secretary or his agents might merely | CT. 0) I. - ; 0 0 0 a 0 ih [ ] VE Q Y 
need to hint to a manufacturer that he | g 
had better “apply” for this “voluntary 
inspection service” if he desired to re- 
main in business. An army of “super- A C 0 [LE CTI 0 N CERVI CE 
visory inspectors,” all paid by fees ex- | 
acted from the manufacturers, could | 
thus be organized. | 

































































— Fear of bureaucratic persecution 

., for 

stow THESE are only a few of the dozens. 
of objections which thoughtful and rep- | 
utable manufacturers and organizations | 4 

ance have raised against the bill as framed. | 

453 Few food manufacturers, at least, are | 

» 607 willing to be quoted in opposition to the | 

tions bill. The reason, it has been said, is that, | 

_* should the bill become law, they fear. | 


endless resentful persecution by a bu- | 
four reaucracy that they had criticised. This | 
fear in itself seems to evidence little 
faith in the assurances of the Depart- | @ Direct from shipper’s door to consignee’s door... that’s how 
ment of Agriculture officials of their dis- 
interestedness and that legitimate busi- far this newest freight service extends on the Erie Railroad 
ness will not be harmed. , 

“With certain exceptions, we are for System. Erie handles the whole job... you have only one 
office *1) 99 

the bill,” say many who would be affect- | : 

beer; ed by it. There seems to be no general Charge to pay, one dependable transportation company to deal 


opposition to the bill’s purposes nor : : 
denials that there are evils which should With. On any less-than-carload shipment, a truck makes the 


, also 


s and 


e and be wiped out. To that extent, propon- _, : 

tla outs pie opponents agree. Indeed. the pick-up at your door and transfers the freight to the railroad. 
< d i j a s e se e e 

thew msec ap hapetngh ed contig At destination another truck takes it direct to your consignee. 

utives aes gna tra og This complete service means faster handling, savings in trans- 

all of ss 


surances of the bill’s framers, see the ortation costs. sreater convenie sue 
y and measure as the lamb which will lead the P 8 ience and dependability for you. 


way to 100 per cent purity in foods, ° 
drugs, cosmetics and their advertising. @®@ ASK YOUR ERIE AGENT... for further details 
etting Opponents, however, having taken time 
to study and analyze the bill provision | 
by provision, see no lamb but rather a 
wolf in sheep’s attire. 
They declare, to use another figure. 
that in its zeal to wipe out the admitted 
evils, the Department has grabbed up a 
shotgun instead of a rifle. The bill offers 
a weapon, they say, which not only will 
IN bring down the crooks but will pepper 
a lot of innocent bystanders. It needs 
drastic redrafting, they contend, to the 
end that innocents among producers, as | ~~ : oe “ vie 
— well as consumers, be protected. | Punctual and Dependable Freight Service to all Industries 


When writing to Erte Rattroap please mention Nation’s Business 


about this important innovation in Erie freight service. 
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@ It takes a good buyer to see all 
the pitfalls in truck selection. 


Many a truck that seems right on 
the basis of claims may be entirely 
wrong on the basis of facts. 


Reo has put its whole building and 
selling program on a FACT basis. 


To begin with, Reo trucks are prop- 
erly built and properly balanced. 
Each unit is designed to do your 
job according to its true Ability 
Rating (a rating system exclusive 
with Reo). 


There is no “doctoring” to make 
up for deficiencies. Power, gear 
iR ratio, load distribution, tire 
"Ad sizes—all the factors that 
mean everything to long life 


wi Do Ove maT 


Uf these factors are right 
YOUR TRUCK COSTS 


ce tec 
estes 
ant 


WEGHT DISTRIBUTION ¢ 


» he 





and low cost service—are balanced 
for maximum results. One feature 
is not emphasized at the expense 
of another. 


Reo goes still farther. It trains its 
truck salesmen to analyze hauling 
problems accurately and intelli- 
gently; to omit claims and stick to 
facts; and to— 


PROVE tothe buyer with the copy- 
righted Reo Truck Performance 
Gauge that his recommendations 
are correct. 


Reo Speedwagons and Trucks range from 142 
to 6 Tons. Price Range— $595-$2,595. 34 
wheelbases, 6's-8’s. 


Tractor- Trailer units from 15,000 to 32,000 
pounds, gross. All prices chassis f. o. b. Lan- 
sing, plus tax. 


REO MOTOR CAR COMPANY 


LANSING, 


MICHIGAN 









The 1%-2% Ton Reo 
Speedwagon 


*595 


Chassis f. o. b. Lansing, plus tax 


Powered with the Famous 6-cyl. 
Reo Gold Crown Engine 


Check this great truck value against 
anything in the market. A real truck, 
with a real 6 cyl. truck engine and real 
truck parts throughout. 

Reo trucks are balanced to give excep- 
tional service in ALLphases of hauling. 
BUILT RIGHT— Only atruck with aGOLD 
CROWN ENGINE— BIG FOUR- 
WHEEL INTERNAL EXPANDING 
HYDRAULIC BRAKES—BIG, THICK, 
WIDE-FLANGED FRAME—COR- 
RECT TIRE EQUIPMENT — REO 
LONG LIFE AND ECONOMY can be 
expected to stand the usage and deliver 
the miles you get from a Reo. 

SOLD RIGHT— Reo salesmen are trained 
to confine themselves to facts—facts as 
disclosed by the Performance Gauge 
and the Reo system of Ability Rating. 
AND THEY LAST— There are Reo Trucks 
inoperationtodaythathaveseensteady 
service for 12 and 14 years. And the 
1934 Reo line is better than ever before! 





WRITE REO—or call in the Reo dealer. 
The Performance Gauge check-up will 
be applied to your problem without 
any obligation at all. 











When writing to Reo Moror Car Co. please mention Nation’s Business 
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Lines from an Editor’s NoteBook 





AN EDITOR is constantly on the 
alert for new ideas. During recent 
weeks I have visited a dozen states, 
talked with scores of business men, 
workers, farmers, never overlooking 
the ubiquitous taxi driver. Here are 
some of the entries in my note-book. 
—The Editor 


e @ e EVERYONE bewildered and _ per- 
plexed. They all ask what, when, and 
how. And think Washington has the an- 
swer. Too much dependence on political 
action, not enough attention on the part 
of the individual to the job at hand. 


e e e | HAVE discovered the real for- 
gotten man, the Siamese twin, Demand. 
His brother, Supply, has stolen the lime- 
light. Old-time effort on stimulating 
honest Demand is lacking. We all pray 
for business activity. Exchange of goods, 
services and labor. Such exchanges in 
1928 say, amounted to 80 billions. But 
it took at least eight billion to create, 
nourish and develop that demand. To- 
day, that horsepower is reduced to one- 
third or possibly one-fourth. 

Suggestion for article: A simple, ele- 
mentary analysis of “business activity.” 
It reduces itself to a trade between two 
individuals. You sit opposite me. You 
describe something you have or your 
firm has and try to arouse my active 
desire for it. You urge me to trade 
something I own for it. I resist. I hate 
to change the character of my resources. 
Human nature has been that way since 
the beginning. Cautious. My home, my 
$1,000 in bank, my automobile, my 
monthly salary. And you ask me to give 
up my automobile, part of my money 
and commit myself to pay monthly in 
order to get your new automobile. That 
changes the nature of my resources, so 
I must think it over. 

Yet, upon that decision of mine hangs 
the acceleration of national business ac- 
tivity. 

What, ultimately, causes me to take 
the plunge and exchange? One motive, 
no more. Profit. Not necessarily money 
profit. It may be a convenience profit— 
an electric refrigerator; or a health 
profit—a vacation trip to Florida; or a 


social profit—a new overcoat; but a 
profit, else why the hazard of replacing 
present resources with others? 

What stimulates a favorable decision? 
So many of our recovery efforts are 
artificial and do not touch the motivat- 
ing impulse at all. On the contrary, they 
only deaden and frighten. Why am I 
cold to the suggestion and exhortation 
for me to be a patriot and “Buy Now’? 
It scares me into greater caution. Per- 
haps that is why “Buy at Home” cam- 
paigns have universally failed. True, the 
mass emotion is sometimes stirred into 
manifestation, but the reaction sets in 
and there is a debit balance. No, stimu- 
lation of the motive to trade must come 
from “selling,” where, in America, it 
has learned to play on all the profit 
strings of human nature—need, use, 
acquisition, vanity, convenience, vogue, 
love of beauty, quality, price, service, 
and a hundred others. 

Fear is the greatest resistance to 
trade. Fear of what the immediate fu- 
ture may hold. One’s job, new models, 
lower prices. Note: General hesitation, 
fearing new rules, because of the assem- 
bly of the Congress. 


e ee A THOUGHT to conjure with: 
How much insurance would be bought 
in 1934 if the 300,000 insurance sales- 
men were given a holiday? And yet in- 
surance is highly useful and necessary. 
But would we walk up to the counter 
and ask for it? 


e e e DISCUSSED my forgotten man 
“Demand” with G—— at Detroit and 
B at Chicago (two of the best 
sales executives in America). The dis- 
cussion developed the incident of a 
Chicago packer, who, when informed 
that his toilet soap was not moving off 
the dealers’ shelves in Texas and the 
Southwest because of an overstocked 
market, said: 

“That’s easy. Stop shipments for 90 
days.” 

The curtailment of supply did the 
trick. 

But the raisin growers of California 
used a different method. Faced with a 
surplus, they increased the per capita 
consumption from one pound to three 
pounds in three years by the promotion 
of Demand. Which is the better way? 

During the War great supplies of 
cellulose, a by-product in the making of 





explosives, were accumulated. By telling 
people about the many beautiful and 
useful articles made from cellulose, 
manufacturers were able to dispose of 
the entire supply. 

My conclusion is that the most im- 
portant people in the world today are 
not those who can produce, but those 
who can sell. 


e e e PROFESSOR M—— tried to ex- 
plain the plan to go back to prices of 
1926. Looking through the bound vol- 
ume of NATION’s BusINEss for 1926 I 
find throughout the pages the hieroglyp- 
hics, H. C. of L. I recall the agitation, 
nobody satisfied. 
Likewise, in the boom years, there 
was loud grumbling of “profitless pros- 
perity.” Will there ever be a period of 
content? 


eee Wy all the pother about con- 
sumers’ representation on codes, polic- 
ing and arbitration? Who are con- 
sumers, anyway? I should like to look 
over the membership files of the Con- 
sumer’s League. Is there a consumer 
who does not produce something, some 
service? To demand lower meat or milk 
prices for Consumer Brown is to take 
it out of Railroader Brown. B—— 
says the League is made up mostly of 
women, who don’t recognize their hus- 
bands as producers. President Roose- 
velt is a consumer, but he produces a 
service which producers pay for. 


e e e DITTO middlemen. Government 
economists want the middleman elimin- 
ated. Or the cost of his services cut 
down. Morning paper says farmers must 
get more for milk, consumers pay less. 
Doesn’t make sense. The middleman is 
likewise a consumer. Furthermore, if we 
eliminate all middlemen—there are sev- 
eral million of them—what bread-and- 
butter dispositions shall we make of 
these millions? Add to the unemploy- 
ment rolls? Put them on the dole? Or 
return them to the land to eke out an 
existence there? And what would this 
do to farm surpluses? 

Of course, the agitation to eliminate 
middlemen is a mare’s nest. You and I 
would be the first to raise Cain. We 
would not give up telephoning our gro- 
cer for a delivery of pork chops; nor 
would we eliminate him by going to a 
public warehouse, taking down a loin 
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To the man wholikes 
to try his luck 


Wentwin what 
you will, but first protect 
those things you hold 
most precious—your 
home, your wife’s com- 
fort, your children’s 
future. 


You can do it safely, 
surely, confidently, with 
life insurance. 





Lire INSURANCE COMPANY 


oF Boston, MASSACHUSETTS 





JOHN HANCOCK INQUIRY BUREAU 
197 Clarendon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Please send me information about life 
insurance for protection. 


























Accey NTANTS! 
save time; increase 
your ability to handlenew &— 
problems, new conditions 
with this 1873-page handbook 
covering modern practice from 
simple bookkeeping to higher 
accounting. 
By+y- information you need 
for a practical solution in 
any situation, everyday 
emergency, you may meet. 


or 
e Covers 
entire range of accounting and re- 
lated business activities—not only 
principles, working procedures, 
systems, forms, audits, etc., but 
executive controls, analytical meth- 
ods, use of reports and statements, business law. 
Constantly useful, reliable guidance; 33 sections 
complete, in the Second Edition of the famous 


ACCOUNTANTS’ HANDBOOK 


Just this content, without considering its range or 
the hundreds of authorities represented, would easily 
fill 10 big books, costing you many times the price 
of the whole Handbook. Here it is in one sturdy, 
bandsome volume, handy for desk or brief case. 

Nothing else like it at any price. In dealing with 
any question, you can select, not merely usual, but 
best method for your purposes. You get best opinion 
on all angles—banking, legal, financial, as well as 
accounting. Editorial Board of over 70 experts. 

Widely used and recommended by executives, 
credit men, bankers—over 110,000 copies bought. 


Complete Section Sent Free 
Write today for 32-page sample section, Ht 








full details, including low cost, of this great 
Handbook. No charge; no salesman will call. 


Mail this form for your 

copy of Free kiet 

I THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY, } 
15 East 26th Street, New York, N. Y. 


Please send me. without charge, the 32-page sample 
| section of the A ants dbook with full J 


oo aon anf lmnsianiy 





information about this book and its iow cost. 


WM. ++ scccccvccccececece eee ewes eeeenee | 
(please print’ M545 
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of pork and cutting our own chops. Nor 
would we carry that loin of pork from 
the packing-house to our locality; nor 
would we butcher the hog; nor would 
we buy the hog on the farm and, inci- 
dentally, pay the farmer in advance. 

The only sure way to eliminate the 
middleman is for the middleman him- 
self to fail to give us the service for 
which we are willing to pay, that is, if 
we have a free market-place. When 
chain stores were evolved, reducing 
prices to consumers, we find the states 
penalizing this cheaper form of dis- 
tribution. 


e e e IN THE morning paper a govern- 
ment department announces that 1,000,- 
000 children have been taken out of fac- 
tories and returned to schools, and on 
another page quotes a woman’s club 
lecturer, “who has returned to Wash- 
ington full of enthusiasm for the results 
from the legislation which has freed 
3,000,000 children from the yoke of 
toil.” 

Where have these children been work- 
ing? The Census for 1930 was able to 
find only 673,000 of 15 years and under 
gainfully employed, of whom 470,000 
were on the farms, 51,000 in domestic 
service and 17,000 in clerical work. In 
manufacturing and mechanical trades 


| there were 69,000. Only 236 by house- 


| 


to-house canvass were found in textile 
factories and mills. It will be observed 
that there is nearly as much child labor 
employed by women in their homes as 
employed by manufacturers and the 
mechanical trades. 

C—— in Milwaukee suggested ironi- 


| cally that the public has been led to be- 
| lieve that business men hide behind trees 


in school yards waiting their chance’ 


to grab little girls in pigtails and rush 
them to work on factory looms. 


|e e e THE Huey Long school of statis- 
| tics is again quoting the hoary canard 





that “two per cent of the people own 90 
per cent of the wealth.” The good Father 
in Detroit continually reminds us of this 
deplorable situation. Yet, it seems sus- 
ceptible of proof that quite the contrary 
is the fact; that this is not only the 
wealthiest country in the world, but 
that the wealth is most widely distrib- 
uted. 

We hear a great deal about mort- 
gaged farms. But little is said about the 
60-odd per cent of the farms which are 
unencumbered, and the 55 per cent of 
the urban homes which are likewise un- 
encumbered. Eliminating duplications, 
there are between 12 and 15 millions of 
us who own securities of one kind or 
another—stocks, bonds, mortgages. And 
the number of us who own life insur- 
ance policies—65 millions—whose equi- 
ties are all invested in property of one 
kind or another, is further evidence of 
the wide distribution of wealth. It is 
safe to say that 75 per cent of our peo- 


ple are propertied people, in the sense 
that they own something. 


e e e A MAN told me today of a farmer 
who was describing to him the part he 
played in stopping a foreclosure sale in 
Nebraska. The farmer said: 

“We didn’t let them sell Old Bill out. 
We pulled the sheriff down off his box.” 

My visitor asked the farmer about 
Old Bill’s mortgage and found it was 
$2,000 and that he had received the 
loan from the X Mortgage Company. 
Then he asked the farmer if he had any 
life insurance. 

“Why, of course. You know I have a 
$2,000 policy with the Blank Insurance 
Company!” 

“That’s interesting,” said my friend 
to the farmer. “The Blank Insurance 
Company has as its agent in this State 
the X Mortgage Company. I wonder 
if by any chance the Insurance Com- 
pany lent your $2,000 to Old Bill.” 

My friend said the farmer’s jaw 
dropped clear down to his belt. 

The source of most of our troubles is 
our failure to realize the simple ramifi- 
cations of property interest. There are 
few who are solely creditors or solely 
debtors. Most everyone owes something 
and has something owed to him. 


e ee WITH the Nebraska farmer’s 
story in mind, I listened to an ardent ad- 
vocate of inflation, and finally had the 
opportunity of asking him a question 
which has long puzzled me. Any infla- 
tion, to be just and honest by all our 
citizens, should not change the relation- 
ships of those citizens by arbitrary ac- 
tion. It should not reward the thriftless 
at the expense of the thrifty. Then, in- 
flation should leave each of us just 
where we are today, except that our 
money counters, representing what we 
have, might be doubled or trebled. If 
this is true, why inflation? 

My friend finally had to admit that 
inflation would change the relationships 
of citizen to citizen; that some would 
be poorer and, as he expressed it, some 
less poor. To my way of thinking, that 
is not only pernicious but dishonest. 





cece J tells of an incident at his 
dentist’s. The dentist spoke approvingly 
from time to time of the many govern- 
mental projects in the business field. 
Today, when he congratulated Knox- 
ville on its municipal lighting plant, 
with aid from the Federal Government, 
my friend said he took his own time 
out “at $10 an hour” to ask: 

“Suppose a United States Senator 
gave out a statement that the dentists 
were charging outrageously for their 
services; that millions of children and 
poor people needed help for their teeth; 
that bad teeth were not only painful 
but induced disease, and that something 
should be done. 

“Suppose, a week later a Women’s 
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sense Organization should adopt resolutions shown that the latter “omits to state a | 
deploring the situation, and demanding material fact necessary to make the | 
that something should be done. Later, a statement, in the light of the circum- | 
rmer Dental Consumers’ League should be stances under which it was made, not | 
rt he set up to carry on the agitation, which misleading,” and the former “is or may 
ile in would be iterated and reiterated until be dangerous to health” of the body 
Congress should provide federal relief. politic. re ere ee 
| out. “Suppose, across the street there The principle underlying these im- 
box.” should be erected a 12-story building by pertinent suggestions is that bureau- | Sms 
about the Government, housing 250 federal cratic apothecaries ought to take some | 
- was dentists, with the announcement that of their own medicine. 
1 the work would be done for $1 an hour—” 
pany. By this time the usual situation in a e¢ e e News Note: Mayor O’Brien, of | 
1 any dentist’s office was reversed. The den- New York City, will receive “retirement | 
tist’s mouth was wide open with aston- pay” of $15,000 annually as long as he | 
ave a ishment. lives. The pension bill of New York N Ail 0 N c 
rance “You don’t think—!” he began. City is $29,000,000 annually. 
“Yes, I do think. You are approving Comment: There has never been a 
riend the erection of a $1,000,000,000 public visible shortage in the number of citizens | TH E 8 UYE 2 5 
rance building to produce and distribute 25 willing to sacrifice their comfort and 
State per cent of the kilowatts now consumed. private opportunity to serve in public 
onder Yet your electric light bill is not $10 office. Why, then, the need for making | C 0 A fc TQ 
Com- an hour, probably it is cheaper than the _ political life more attractive? 
di papers and magazines you supply in 
} jaw your outer office.” e ee “THE vomit of capitalism,” says | 
My friend said he’d bet the dentist a cabinet official. ““Unregenerate adher- | 
les is discussed Muscle Shoals with his wife ents of the old order,” says the New | 
amifi- that evening—and in a djfferent vein. Republic. Such phrases are popular. | 
re are They meet the eye daily and the ear | 
solely e ee IMPUDENT THOUGHT! Why not nightly. And there is none so poor to| FOR 700 years—from every important 
thing add a Section to the Tugwell Food and_ do the “old order” reverence. nation—the buyers and sellers have been 
Drug Bill to pass upon political pills? Talked with McC—— (an old neigh- _— meeting in Leipzig twice each year. Cen- 
Nothing is more harmful to our well- bor in small middle western town where a by century the numbers have grown. 
4 : ae Eee ge oy cae oday, some 130,000 buyers and business 
rmer’s being than fake political panaceas— I was “raised’’). What has the old order — men come to Leipzig semi-annually—from 
nt ad- cosmetics and sassafras tea notwith- done for that section? 72 nations. Here they inspect the newest 
id the standing. A Division of Investigation Houses now wired for electricity. products of some 7000 exhibitors from 22 
estion and Approval of Legislative Nostrums Thirty-five years ago I carried an oil = "#tions. . 
infla- could be kept busy and in the interest can to the store for kerosene, with a é oe Trade Fair now represents the 
. world's most important international mer- 
Il our of the General Welfare. If the proposed potato on the spout. Returning, found | chandising event. The 1934 Spring Fair 
ation- D.I.A.L.N. had had the power to pass mother cleaning lamps, trimming wicks, — opens March 4th. 
ry ac- upon the false curative claims of the and polishing chimneys. The old order Whatever your line of business—here at 
‘iftless Eighteenth Amendment, what deleter- changed that. The only telephone in the rg» iu “te week eo Wie eal ‘iced 
en, in- ious effects the American patient would town then was to hello across lots from e, Pfest oMerings of the whole civilize 
s just have escaped! And the panacea of rail the porch. Now scores of telephones. a a ee a ee 
at our valuation that was to have cured some- Only two from the community were able (March 4th-10th), 5200 firms show every 
lat we body of something. And so on, and so_ to attend the Chicago Fair, 30 went to _— possible item—both finished and semi- 
led. If on. What worth-while opportunities for Chicago this year. (Incidentally, one- a ee = a 
service! ninth of the entire population of the Husieniiaa ek Building Fair (March 
it that But the D.I.A.L.N. needs a counter- United States passed through the turn- — 4th-I Ith), there are 1800 practical ex- 
nships part in an added section to the Securi- stiles at the Century of Progress. ) hibits of machinery, building equipment, 
would ties Act. Here should be a Division of Mud roads. Oatmeal from a barrel— _ 00s and manufacturing jihaeesicap eee 
, some Permits for the Issuance of Political with bugs. Spinning wheels—now in ere a coma gyi se raya 
g, that Prospectuses. First under review would antique shops. Shoes, little better than make comparison easy. With 00 years’ 
nest. come campaign platforms. Before such clogs. Stereoscope for winter evenings, continuous experience, every need of both 
a one could be promulgated it would be with occasional snappy entertainment buyer and exhibitor has been met. 
at his necessary for the proponents to submit of the kaleidoscope at the banker's We invite you to write - Booklet No. 
ingly a brief of past performance. How many home. Once a year “Uncle Tom’s pellet rod she York Offic -cn 
overn- could get by the single statement as to Cabin,” “Ten Nights in a Bar-Room,” = Honorary Representative in your vicinity 
s field. “reduction of taxes.” And before stock or glory be! a magic lantern show. No —will gladly furnish any specific informa- 
Knox- in another Farm Relief plan could be radio, no movies, no autos. Now pro- __ tion you request. Let us tell you of certain 
plant, offered to the public, there would have vided by the Old O. — trade discounts, travel econo- 
j : : Drage : mies and courtesies, available to Leipzig 
nment, to be a review of past promises and _[ delivered milk in a bucket with a Fair visitors. Please write today. Leipzig 
n time performance. dipper; a chance nickel was hoarded and __ Trade Fair, Inc., 10 East 40th Street, New 
What happened to the $500,000,000 spent, penny by penny, for a sweet York City. 
senator the late lamented Farm Board collected cracker, a slice of bologna and an all- 
lentists from its stockholders by its glittering day sucker. My father broke his ankle | L é ; 6 Z : G 
r their prospectuses? and suffered for 15 months because of 
en and Just as a starter, submit to the poor medical treatment—the best there 
r teeth; D.I.A.L.N. the Tugwell bill itself; to was. Today, the Old Order has pro- TR A 9 & & Al a & 
painful the D.P.I.P.P. the proposal in today’s vided a colored cook better medical fa- 
nething press of the Speaker of the House to the cilities than Grover Cleveland had. The Spring Fair opens March 4th 
effect that there will be higher appro- Schooling, $50 expended in 1900 per 
‘omen’s priations but less taxation. It might be student, today $200. Lunch boxes, legs, _ 
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WERE YOU- 


while the fire gained 
such headway? 


You can’t blame the watchman! A 
man can be in only one place at one 
time. Tremendous damage can be 
done... an entire business can be de- 
stroyed...hundreds of people thrown 
out of employment... because a 
dutiful watchman happens to be in 
one part of a plant while in another 
part, a small blaze grows into a 
roaring inferno. 

The modern answer to adequate fire 
protection is AUTOMATIC (electrical) 
PROTECTION. It stands guard over 
every foot of your plant at the same 


time—day and night—ready to detect | 


fire and summon the fire department 
at the first breath of flame. 


A.D.T. AUTOMATIC (electrical) PRO- 
TECTION SERVICES make it possible 
for you to rearrange and improve 
your present protection facilities and, 
at the same time, bring about imme- 
diate and substantial economies. 


The coupon will bring literature 
. « . without obligation. 


»GQOD> 


“AMERICAN DISTRICT: 





TELE GRAPH COMPANY 
A NATION-WIDE SERVICE 


AMERICAN DISTRICT TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
155 Sixth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 


Please send me booklets describing A. D.T. Automatic 
Protection Systems. 


If your property is automatic sprinkler equipped please 
e 
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a slate and sponge and five books; now 
replaced by the Old Order with a school 
restaurant, free buses, and library. And 
the early winter morning, the fires to be 
made and the unforgettable trip south— 
southwest through the garden. No, not 
to feed the stock and milk the cow— 
those chores came later. No grapefruit 
or orange on the breakfast table, only 
the blue haze of sausage smoke in the 
warm kitchen. Two or three favored 
citizens boasted a $500 life-insurance 
policy—today 65 million of us, totalling 
110 billions. 


The O. O. has assimilated seven mil- 
lion women workers since 1900; sup- 
porting in gainful occupations 11 mil- 
lion today. 

Our industrial system is far from 
ideal, but give the O. O. credit for easy 
necessities, greater conveniences, and 
even luxuries, undreamed of 25 years 
ago, more “things” which after all con- 
stitute standards of living. 

Yes, the Old Order Changeth, and if 
to give thought to the change it wrought 
is to be unregenerate, why, make the 
most of it—M. T. 


Faith in Money Is Essential 


(Continued from page 26) 


| checks and credit was not as extensive 


as in the United States, there was an 
earlier recognition of the relative in- 


| sufficiency of their gold and of an in- 





crease in its price with an appreciation 
that the volume of gold in their coin 
should be changed. In only two nations 
has the gold position of currency re- 
mained constant since the War—Swit- 
zerland and Holland. 

In England the sterling price of 
gold has risen 50 per cent. In Canada 
and South Africa, the rise has been 
slightly greater: In Sweden and Nor- 
way it has been about 67 per cent and 
in Denmark, New Zealand and Austra- 
lia not far from 90 per cent. In France, 
Italy, and Austria the change in the gold 
content of the coin has meant a reduc- 
tion of as much as 75 per cent. This was 
an aftermath of monetary inflation, 
however, due to the failure of the Gov- 
ernments of those nations to attain bal- 


| anced budgets and their undertaking to 


| 


| 


pay their bills by the printing of money. 

I am not here discussing the greater 
use of silver so much desired by many 
of my western friends. I have no hesi- 
tancy in saying, however, that the larger 


| use of silver should be seriously con- 


sidered, especially if it can be brought 


| about as a result of joint action by the 


| great commercial nations of the world. 


| 
| 


The Board of Directors of the Cham- 


| ber of Commerce of the United States 





in its monetary resolution passed No- 
vember 18, and reiterating the declara- 
tions of the Chamber’s annual meeting 
in May, while urging a return to the 
gold standard, did not speak for or 
against the gold standard of 23.22 fine 
grains to the dollar. It is far too realis- 
tic a body to undertake now to identify 
the proper par point. But it did request 
the President to declare a policy to de- 
termine a fixed gold content for the dol- 
lar at the earliest possible time and it 
did urge that any thought of a varying 
gold content be abandoned. 

Our Board asserts that all the meas- 
ures taken, both by the Government and 
our citizens, to increase employment 
and to restore the purchasing power 


of the dollar to the 1926 level depend 
upon supplying a basis for faith and 
confidence in our currency. It feels that 
the gold content of the dollar should 
now be scientifically determined and 
established, and thereafter maintained 
at that point, whether the old par point 
or a new one, until long experience has 
shown that further change is essential. 
For one hundred years the gold content 
of the dollar has remained unchanged. 
During that period, America grew from 
a relatively small agricultural country 
to the greatest industrial nation in the 
world and one factor was the faith and 
confidence which our own and other 
people had in our currency. 

It is all wrong, however, to assume 
that the gold content of our coin is the 
only factor in determining the price 
level. Many factors, including our pro- 
duction or under-production of impor- 
tant commodities, a balanced national 
budget, a reasonable freedom for private 
business to move forward with the hope 
of fair profits, the maximum possible 
reduction of taxes, the removal of the 
handicaps to foreign commerce, and a 
stabilization of our currency with the 
currencies of the other great commercial 
nations are of the greatest importance 
in increasing business activity and thus 
in making possible reasonable prices for 
the products of the farm and factories 
and the payment of good wages to our 
working population. 

In this statement I have not discussed 
the follies of monetary inflation. They 
are so numerous as hardly to need any 
restatement by me, and I have not al- 
luded to them, but I have felt that many 
people have failed to realize the impor- 
tance of a healthy relationship, on the 
one hand, between the volume of mone- 
tary gold and the volume and velocity 
of our credit and currency and, on the 
other hand, the volume of business on a 
satisfactory price level. 

I heartily agree with the position 
taken by the Chamber that the United 
States should maintain the integrity of 
its currency. This should be done by 
promptly establishing a gold standard 
properly determined on the basis of ex- 
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isting facts, and with the further declar- 
ation that a varying standard, or the 
prospect of it, will lead to confusion and 
the destruction of confidence. 

The national program which I per- 
sonally favor can be briefly stated. It 
contains the following items: 

1. Promptly establish a fixed and not 
a fluctuating gold standard, revaluing 
the dollar, if necessary. 

2. Endeavor promptly to stabilize our 
currency with the currencies of Great 
Britain and the other important com- 
mercial nations and maintain such a 
stabilization by joint action of our Fed- 
eral Reserve System cooperating with 
the central banks of England and 
France, and other important commercial 
nations. 

3. Change the legislation for the so- 
called permanent plan for insurance of 
bank deposits by making the liability 
of banks reasonable and definite, with 
coverage for all deposits up to $2,500— 
a provision which will protect more 
than 95 per cent of the depositors. 

4, Amend the Securities Act, retaining 
all necessary provisions, for complete 
disclosure but relieving from punitive 
damages directors who have honestly 
endeavored to perform the duty of dis- 
closure. 

5. Remove some of the burdens which 
the National Recovery Act is now plac- 
ing upon small businesses. 

6. Let it be recognized by all that 
the important thing is to restore prompt- 


ly on private account the construction 
and other capital-goods industries; let 
employers and employees realize that 
annual income and not hourly rate is 
the important factor, and that for a 
guarantee of reasonably continuous 
work lower scales for some construction 
wages are well justified as a temporary 
measure to induce the entry of capital 
into the construction field. 

Two great sections of industry, 
among others, await development— 
transportation and home construction. 
The light-weight, high-speed, air-condi- 
tioned train and car promise to revolu- 
tionize both railroad and trolley trans- 
portation. Many millions of dollars and 
many many thousands of men can thus 
be employed. In the field of home con- 
struction 40 millions of our population 
are living in crowded, obsolete, or ill- 
designed homes, and many other homes 
require modernization. A rough esti- 
mate would indicate that more than 40 
billions of dollars will be required prop- 
erly to rehouse and decentralize our 
population and supply the service re- 
quired for modern homes. This means 
work for many millions of men for 
many years. 

Such a vast program for the remak- 
ing of our homes and our transportation 
systems can only be carried out with a 
stable currency and sound economic 
conditions. These are important reasons 
for urging this relatively simple eco- 
nomic program. 


Tax Leaks Which Cost Millions 


(Continued from page 18) 
weight of advantage in tax avoidance 
lies with corporations, the individual 
taxpayer finds it convenient and profit- 
able to resort to corporate organizations 
for tax avoidance purposes. Out of this 
practice has grown up a large number 
of personal holding or personal invest- 
ment corporations. These are not oper- 
ating corporations in the ordinary sense 
but simply “incorporations of the tax- 
payer’s pocketbook.” 

There has also grown up a practice 
of tax avoidance under the provisions of 
the Revenue Act relating to the reorgani- 
zation of corporations, whereby through 
mergers, transfers of stock or assets 
from one corporation to another, recap- 
italizations or change in identity, form 
or place of organization, corporations are 
enabled to postpone indefinitely recog- 
nition of realized gains. It is frequently 
possible under such reorganizations to 
step up the tax base upon which gains 
are computed thus greatly diminishing 
the taxable income, but in most in- 
stances the disadvantage to the Federal 
Treasury lies in postponing recognition 
of gains to an indefinite and indetermi- 
nate future date. Under such provisions 
of the revenue act, the corporation tax- 


payer may defer for all time the pay- 
ment of taxes or may select such time | 


as it chooses at which to make a return 
of its realized gain or net loss. 

It is assumed that these provisions 
were incorporated in the revenue act on 
the theory of facilitating readjustment 
by corporations of their business struc- 
ture with the view of greater possible 
advantage to them and consequently 
larger incomes upon which to pay taxes 
to the Federal Government. This was 
no doubt the objective which Congress 
had in mind in enacting such provi- 
sions. However, it is perhaps safe to say 
that 90 per cent of the reorganizations 
of corporations, since the enactment of 
these provisions of the Revenue Act, have 
been effected with the purpose in view 
of avoiding or indefinitely postponing 
the payment of taxes. It is impossible 
to estimate the revenues which have 
been lost to the Treasury through this 
form of tax avoidance but manifestly it 
runs into the hundreds of millions of 
dollars. 

Another provision of the Revenue Act 
under which large amounts of possible 
revenue are lost to the Treasury is that 
providing for consolidated returns of an 
affiliated group of corporations con- 
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These new KANT-SLIP 


forms register accurately 


Every business executive, every O 
office manager will recognize 
the value of business forms such 
as these. Think of it! Con- 
tinuous business machines forms 
that absolutely can’t slip! 


KANT-SLIP Forms register 
perfectly .. . all the way through 
to even the twentieth carbon copy. 
The distinctive marginal punches 
are your guarantee of perfect 
alignment. For these marginal 
punches are in constant mesh 
with the aligning pins of the 
patented registrator. Automa- 
tically every carbon copy is 
aligned every line. There’s not a 
chance for a slip. Not a chance 
for a single costly error! 

It will pay you to learn how 
easily KANT -SLIP Forms can 
be applied to your present busi- 
ness machines—typewriters and 
all kinds of typing, accounting 
and billing machines. You can 
use them for all business records 
such as invoices, purchase or 
production orders, requisitions 
and shipping Saute tees our 
representative give you complete 
details. Just write ... Business 
Machines Forms Division, The 
Standard Register Company, 
Dayton, Ohio. 
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| BUSINESS MACHINES FORMS DIVISION — 


THE 
STANDARD REGISTER 


COMPANY 
_ DAYTON, OHIO 
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Iron Fireman. 
burners 





% PROTO BY BLANK-STOLLER, INC. 
—as told by Mr. Lewis Barker, Director of Manu- 
facturing, United Autographic Register Co., Chicago 


“In our old \S 


plant an Iron Fireman 





automatic coal burner 


CT paid for itself in 





NS 
a years time. When we 


built our rhe and 


“a 


7 aden 





plant we > didn't hesitate 
a minute in selecting 
lron Fireman burners. 
A> \nge they have lived 






up to all “claims. 


*IRON FIREMAN CLAIMS 
Cuts fuel costs 15% to 50% @ Reduces firing 
room labor costs @ Maintains steady, even 
heat or power @ Eliminates smoke nuisance @ 
Increases heating or power plant efficiency 


IRON FIREMAN 


AUTOMATIC COAL BURNER 
TRON FIREMAN J MANUFACTURING CO. os 
3170 W. 106th Street, Cleveland, Ohio 





( Send literature [) Please survey my heating plant. 
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Name........ 
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| nected through stock ownership with a 


Why we bought 


common parent corporation. An analy- 
sis of the Statistics of Income, Treasury 
Department, for the taxable year 1930 
discloses that the total taxable income 


| of corporations filing consolidated re- 


turns was $3,326,799,784 while the ag- 
gregate net income shown by all con- 
solidated returns was only $1,807,280,- 
493. The total taxable income of cor- 


| porations filing separate returns was 


$2,944,132,677, while all the corporate 


| separate returns taken together showed 
_a deficit of $413,942,886. It also dis- 
| closed that the tax collected from con- 


solidated returns was $398,284,195 and 
the tax collected from separate returns 
was $313,419,705. 

A calculation will show that the 
consolidated groups paid 55.95 per cent 
of all corporate tax and had, in the 
aggregate, $1,807,280,493 net income ex- 
clusive of tax-exempt income and that 


| corporations filing separate returns paid 
| 44.05 per cent of all corporate tax while, 
| in the aggregate, such corporations had 


no net income but a deficit of $413,942,- 
886, exclusive of tax-exempt income. 


Off-setting losses against gains 


IT IS apparent from this analysis that 
the corporations in the affiliated groups 
making consolidated returns have a de- 
cided advantage in off-setting losses 
against gains which is not available to 
corporations making separate returns. 


| The provision for consolidated returns 
| of affiliated corporations had its origin 





in the purpose of Congress to protect the 
excess profits tax by forcing affiliated 
groups of corporations into the higher 
brackets under that tax. Corporations in 
such affiliated groups left to their own 
volition would file separate returns to 
escape such higher brackets so long as 
the excess profits tax was imposed but 
now that the excess profits tax no longer 
exists the affiliated corporations find it 
to their advantage to file consolidated 
returns which afford the opportunity of 
off-setting the net losses of one or more 
corporations in the group against the 
net gains of others in the same group. 
This gives to the entire affiliated group 
the benefit of deducting the total losses 
from the total gains of the group thereby 
materially reducing the tax paid by the 
affiliated corporations. In all such affili- 
ated groups there is a parent corporation 

a holding company—into whose cof- 
fers the incomes of all the subsidiary cor- 
porations flow and upon the net income 
of which only one corporate tax is levied. 

One of the most troublesome features 
of the Revenue Act is the provision re- 
lating to capital gains and losses. It is 
the big disturbing factor in the plan of 
a stabilized level of revenue. Under ex- 
isting and prior revenue acts the capi- 
tal gains tax causes the revenues to 
overflow the Treasury in prosperous 
times, and in years of depression capital 


losses wipe out taxable income to the 
point of Treasury bankruptcy. It is con- 
tended by many students of taxation 
that the category of capital gains and 
losses should be eliminated entirely as in 
Great Britain and Canada. It is highly 
improbable that such action will be 
taken but certainly restrictive legislation 
should be had to prevent the disastrous 
consequences to the Treasury from the 
wide swing back and forth between capi- 
tal gains in one year and capital losses 
in another. 

The attention of the country has 
been focused for some months on tax 
avoidance by the partners in certain 
large financial partnerships and also 
upon various schemes employed by offi- 
cials of leading banking houses either 
to avoid or minimize the payment of 
taxes on large incomes realized. In the 
latter class of cases resort was had to the 
organizations of personal holding com- 
panies through which the financial and 
investment transactions of such officials 
were carried on to avoid the payment of 
the higher surtax rates app! cable to in- 
comes of individuals. In some instances 
also such holding corporations were 
organized in Canada to get beyond the 
taxing jurisdiction of the United States. 
This enabled the domestic holding cor- 
poration to sell to the Canadian holding 
corporation securities at a price above 
the cost thereof, thus stepping up the 
tax base. Then the Canadian corpora- 
tion would sell the same securities back 
to a domestic corporation at the price 
paid therefor thus avoiding the capital 
gains tax in the United States. Canada 
has no tax on capital gains. 

Another scheme of tax avoidance em- 
ployed in this connection was to organ- 
ize a Canadian corporation as a per- 
sonal holding company and to transfer 
to it stocks and bonds or other securi- 
ties in exchange for capital stock, thus 
avoiding a capital gains tax. These tax 
avoidance gaps were at least partly 
blocked in the revenue act of 1932 by a 
provision that a foreign corporation 
should not be recognized as a corpora- 
tion for the purpose of our revenue act 
relative to capital gains and losses. 

Regarding tax avoidance by partners 
in large financial and banking partner- 
ships as disclosed by recent investiga- 
tion, attention is directed to the fact 
that such avoidance occurred largely 
through deducting apportioned partner- 
ship net losses from the ordinary in- 
comes of the partners, thereby almost if 
not entirely wiping out their taxable in- 
come base. There was never any author- 
ity in law for such deduction. The prac- 
tice of allowing such deduction grew up 
solely as an administrative matter with- 
out legislative sanction, and has cost the 
Treasury dearly in revenue. Congress 
definitely closed this administrative tax 
avoidance gap last session by a provi- 
sion in the National Industrial Recov- 
ery Act affirmatively prohibiting the de- 
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the duction of partnership net losses from 

con- the incomes of the partners for taxation Y oO U Cc a N S E L L S Cc R A P 
tion purposes. 

and It appears, however, that additional ee Aili Sage 

as In legislation may be necessary to com- “&@ F £9.09 

ghly pletely stop tax avoidance by banking & He 

be and investment partnerships. 

ition I have not undertaken to discuss in 

Tous this article all of the loopholes in the 

| the ‘Revenue Act through which incomes are 

-apl- escaping taxation. A complete discus- | 

ISSES sion of the subject would require analy- | 

sis of hundreds of provisions of the 

has revenue statute, many of which are well | 

_ tax worthy of mention in connection with | 

rtain those herein specifically discussed. Nor | 

also have I touched the general subject of de- | 

offi- ductions from gross incomes which the | 

ither present Revenue Act permits. 
it of To one studying the Revenue Act 
1 the closely, the wonder is that, after the 
o the allowance of all such deductions from 
com- the gross income, there remains any 
_and base at all upon which to levy a tax. 
icials These deductions and the entire admin- 
nt of istrative provisions of the Revenue Act | 
oO in- should be critically scrutinized with the 
ANCES broad view of eliminatingas far as pos- 

were sible all tax avoidance loopholes in the | 
d the Act. 
tates. There can and should be brought into 
, COFr- the Treasury hundreds of millions of 

lding dollars yearly through such corrective 
ibove legislation on the basis of the present tax | 3 
> the rates. It is obvious that this additional ut Ou Ca 1} f S a / OU a e 
pora- revenue would aid greatly in relieving ee 

back the distressed condition of the Federal 

price Treasury. The repeal of the Eighteenth | 
= Amendment has made available a large WA STE D [ i 5 i. TI N 4 C U iz Q F N T 
nada 


amount of revenue from liquor taxes. 
The revenue from this source will prob- 








e em- ably approximate $400,000,000 the first Here are the things you should demand of every lamp you buy: 
ered year. Under a provision in the National e Allthelightpossibleforthecurrentcon- product of a manufacturer who makes 
| oa Industrial Recovery Act the repeal of sumed..Freedomfromprematureburn- a complete line of lamps . . The services 
wag the Eighteenth Amendment automati- outsand bulb blackening..Lamps suited of lighting experts to see that you get 
ee" cally repealed the capital stock tax, the to your particular needs—that meansthe _ the most out of your lighting equipment. 
thus dividends tax, the excess profits tax and 

e tax the one-half cent a gallon tax on gaso- When you specify General Electric MAZDA lamps you make sure of all 
artly line, which were estimated to yield these advantages. You follow the practice of great industrial concerns— 
by a $220,000,000 a year for the payment steamship lines—railroads—public institutions, everywhere, who insist that 
ration of interest on the bonds issued to finance aaa ls ene ey oT @® th silt dl sieiailian 
pora- the recovery program and to provide every Jamp they uy wand e G- monogram 6) .. the mark o quality 
1e act a sinking fund for the retirement of for things electrical. General Electric Co., Nela Park, Cleveland, Ohio. 
5 such bonds at maturity. This fund, after | 

rtners the repeal of the Eighteenth Amend- | 

rtner- ment will be made up from revenues | 

stiga- from taxes on alcoholic liquors. There | 

> fact will, however, be a large balance of 

argely liquor tax revenues to go into the gen- For good light at low cost 

rtner- eral Treasury receipts. With the large 

ry in- savings to the Treasury which it is ex-| ~~ LOOK FOR THIS 

ag if pected may be realized through the MARK ON EVERY 

le in- stopping of tax loopholes plus the addi- 

uthor- tional revenues to come from liquor tax LAMP YOU BUY 

 prac- it is hoped that many if not all of the | 

ew up annoying and burdensome emergency | 

with- taxes may be repealed. 

pst the One cf the first of these taxes to be | 

vo repealed is the stamp tax on bank 

ve tax checks. The Treasury budget estimates 

word will, of course, determine whether or to GE N E RAL (3) ELE CTRIC 
NeCOV- _ What extent such emergency taxes can | 

he de- be eliminated. MAZDA LAMPS 
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What Bankers and Investors Discuss 


piest days. When he gets through 

reading his morning paper and 
finding out what folks are saying about 
him, he can turn to the question of 
whether or not he shall sell preferred 
stock or capital notes to the Govern- 
ment. If he’s settled that problem he can 
wonder what will be the effect on the 
soundest bank of the guarantee of de- 
posits. If his is a state bank he can 
wonder if he shall go in or stay in the 
Federal Reserve system and enjoy the 
dubious benefits of deposit insurance. 
If his is a national bank he can wonder 
whether or not to try for a state charter 
and see what'll happen. 

And all the time he can puzzle over 
the problem of how to make ends meet 
with an increasing competition in his 
field by the Government itself. 


AY mes are not the banker’s hap- 


Uncle Sam as bank partner 


“TO JOIN or not to join” is the begin- 
ning of the banker’s soliloquy. But 
somewhere in it he injects the question 
“to sell or not to sell.” Shall he accept 
the offer of the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation to buy preferred stock from 
national banks and capital notes from 
state banks or shall he go it alone? 

By December 9 nearly 1300 banks 
had joined the procession and had add- 
ed to capital by calling on Government 
for amounts from $10,000 to $50,000,- 
000 and calling for $425,000,000 in all. 

Large sums at that time were $50,- 
000,000 preferred stock to the Continen- 
tal Commercial National of Chicago, 
the $50,000,000 stock of the National 
City of New York and $50,000,000 notes 
to the Savings Bank & Trust Co. of New 
York, and $25,000,000 notes to the 
Manufacturers Trust Company, New 
York and $20,000,000 to the Guaranty 
Trust Co. 


National City preferred stock 


THERE was keen interest in the letter 
sent to stockholders of the National 
City Bank outlining the terms of the 
agreement by which $50,000,000 of pre- 
ferred stock is to be sold to the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation or to 
present shareholders. 

The provisions in regard to retire- 
ment of the preferred stock were of in- 
terest since if there were grounds for 
the fear of government control, then 
the bankers wondered how they could 
escape from that control. 

After payment of preferred stock divi- 






dends, 40 per cent of the profits go to a 
preferred stock retiring fund though 
only five per cent of the stock need be 
retired in any one year. Retirement may 
be by tenders from holders or by calling 
pro rata for the sale of preferred stock 
to the bank by all holders. 

It wouldn’t seem impossible for a 
money-making bank to rid itself of the 
R. F. C. stockholdings. 


Preferred stockholders 


IF A bank fails to make two semi- 
annual dividend payments on the pre- 
ferred stock or to meet other require- 
ments, then the power of preferred stock- 
holders increases. One contingency is 
this: 

“If... the fair value of the assets 
as determined by the Comptroller of 
the Currency shall be less than an 
amount equal to all of its liabilities in- 
cluding all capital stock outstand- 
Wigs cr 

If these things happen, the holders of 
a majority of the preferred stock have 
power over the compensation of direc- 
tors, officers, or employees, may dis- 
charge any such employees and must 
give their consent to any purchase or 
lease of real estate. Moreover, in the 
event of default, “the holders of pre- 
ferred stock . . . shall vote twice the 
number of votes to which the holders 
of common stock are entitled.” 


The banker’s dilemma 


BANKERS are very cautious in discus- 
sing for publication the Government’s 
offer and their attitude towards it. “We 
don’t want to sell any preferred stock, 
we don’t need more capital, but we may 
have to,” was the way an officer of one 
of our largest banks summed up his feel- 
ings. 

Banks are necessarily hesitant in ap- 
pearing to be in opposition to any pro- 
posal of the federal Government. After 
all, Uncle Sam is a powerful old gentle- 
man and a suggestion from him is pretty 
nearly a command, but if the said old 
gentleman is invited to become a stock- 
holder in a bank, to what extent will he 
want to run the bank? 

It is recorded that Esau “sold his 
birthright unto Jacob” for bread and a 
pottage of lentils. It is also recorded that 
Esau was faint and that after he ate 
he rose up and went his way. Perhaps 
some bankers are afraid of trading their 
birthright for bread and pottage which 
they don’t really need. 


To insure or not to insure 


THE Bankers’ Trust Company has 
been taking its stockholders into its con- 
fidence. S. Sloan Colt has written to 
them to say that before next July it 
must reach a decision as to whether to 
stay in the Federal Reserve system and 
participate in the permanent bank in- 
surance plans. 

Mr. Colt agrees with the Association 
of Reserve City Bankers that banks 
should join in the temporary plan which 
lasts but six months and under which 
“banks are subject only to limited as- 
sessments and those joining the tem- 
porary fund assume no obligation to 
join the permanent fund.” 

The case is different as to the per- 
manent plan, says Mr. Colt, and adds: 

“If a bank joins this plan the stock- 
holders’ funds are subject to unlimited 
assessments, to make good losses of de- 
positors in banks which may be closed 
in the future in any part of the country. 
The banks which are subject to this un- 
limited liability have no control over 
the.losses which they must assume.” 

The Bankers Trust Company, if it 
withdrew from the Federal Reserve 
system, would set an interesting prec- 
edent. How would its depositors feel? 
Would they be inclined to slip away 
to banks in the reserve system with de- 
posits guaranteed or would they regard 
the decision to withdraw as a sign of 
strength? Would absence from the Fed- 
eral Reserve system alter its type of 
business? 


Large banks and small 


THE situation in the large centers of 
population and industry might be dif- 
ferent from that in a small community. 
Depositors accustomed to borrow and 
lend largely might continue to lay more 
stress on the reputation of the bank and 
the character of its officers than on any 
government guarantee. It is hard, how- 
ever, to imagine two banks in a small 
town, one with deposits guaranteed and 
the other outside the guarantee without 
also imagining that the guaranteed bank 
would wean away business from the 
other. 


The future of our banks 


OVER in Brooklyn the other day, a 
small but solvent bank, the National 
Exchange Bank & Trust Company, de- 
cided to fold up and quit, pay off its 
depositors and other liabilities and allot 
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Serving the Country from 
this Financial Center 


Sa ecsaictad loans vary in type according to the 
needs of a community or of a bank’s customers. 


In the case of banks in a financial center like 
New York, the greater part of the credit 
granted will usually consist of loans made to 
business concerns and loans on marketable 
securities as collateral. 


The Guaranty Trust Company provides 
accommodation not only to concerns in its im- 
mediate community, but it also has important 
commercial customers in every State, in varied 
lines of business. 


To serve customers efficiently, wherever 
located, the Bank’s official staff is organized so 
that the requirements of a particular business, 
and conditions in a particular territory, are con- 
stantly being studied by a given group of officers. 


We invite consideration of our facilities by 
executives of companies that may desire addi- 
tional banking association, and shall be pleased 
to discuss their credit requirements with them. 


Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York 


140 BROADWAY 


FIFTH AVENUE at 44TH STREET MADISON AVENUE at 60TH STREET 


BRUSSELS LIVERPOOL HAVRE 


ANTWERP 











When writing to Guaranty Trust Company please mention Nation’s Business 


the rest to the stockholders. One reason 
the president gave in making the pro- 


, posal to the stockholders was that the 


Federal Deposit Guarantee Fund put 
too great a risk on the soundest banks. 

That wasn’t the only reason: The 
President asserted that it was almost 
impossible for a bank to make any 
money these days when banks have an 


| “unnecessary surplus of cash” when in- 


terest rates are low, and when the pub- 
lic is turning towards large banks. 
“Many,” said the banker, “have voiced 
the opinion that a small bank with a 


| limited capital cannot hope to make a 
| success in this great metropolitan area.” 


An interesting suggestion as to the fu- 
ture of our banks. 


Making, use of our savings 


SAVINGS in this country, outside of 
postal savings, dropped from a peak of 
$28,500,000,000 in 1930 to $21,500,- 
000,000 in mid-year of 1933. The causes 
are plain. Money was put aside for a 


| rainy day and the rain came. The won- 


der is that so many men and women, 


| nearly 40,000,000 out of 53,000,000 


were able to hold on to any part of their 
savings. 

A part of the loss in savings can be 
accounted for by deliberate hoarding, 
part by a shift to postal savings and 
part by losses in closed or restricted 
banks. 


Old companies can’t sell 


THERE are signs that the Securities 
Act may be amended in some fashion 
or other at this session of Congress. Mr. 
Roosevelt has asked Henry Bruere, 
president of the Bowery Savings Bank, 
and now on an indefinite tour of duty 
in the government service, to look into 
the need of changes in the Securities 
Act. From the White House have 
come suggestions that the Act needs 
amending. 

The Act is like the prohibition ex- 
periment, “noble in purpose.’’ No one 
wants to see fraudulent securities sold; 
everyone feels that a buyer of securities 
should have all possible information 
about what he’s buying. But these pur- 
poses are not being accomplished by the 
existing Act. It is not too much to say 
that it is easier to sell a new and a 
doubtful security under the law than it 


| is to sell the securities of a seasoned, 


well established industry. It’ needs only 
a reading of the list of registered securi- 
ties to strengthen this impression. Gold 
mines, distilleries, breweries, their stocks 
are offered to the public. They are new 
with no vast accumulation of records 
to be put into the application for regis- 
tration. What United States Steel or 
American Telephone & Telegraph would 
have to gather together if either were 
to issue new securities it is difficult to 
imagine. 
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OFFICES IN» 96 CITIES 


Illinois 

Alton 
Aurora 
Bloomington 
Champaign 

hicago 
Cicero 
Decatur 
Freeport 
Galesburg 
Joliet 
Moline 
Oak Park 
Peoria 
Rockford 
Springfield 
Waukegan 


Indiana 
East Chicago 
Evansville 
Gary 
Hammond 
Indianapolis 
Michigan City 
South Bend 


Towa 
Davenport 
Des Moines 


Maryland 


Baltimore 


Massachusetts 
Boston 

Springfield 
Worcester 


Michigan 
Battle Creek 
Detroit 
Flint 
Grand Rapids 
Highland Park 
Jackson 
Kalamazoo 
Lansing 
Muskegon 
Port Huron 
Saginaw 


Missouri 
Kansas City 
St. Joseph 
St. Louis 


New Jersey 
Camden 
Jersey City 


MONEY MANAGEMENT 


Newark 
Paterson 
Trenton 
New York 
Albany 
Binghamton 
rooklyn 
Buffalo 
Flushing 
Fordham 
Hempstead 
Jamaica 
New York 
Niagara Falls 
Rochester 
Syracuse 
Utica 


Ohio 
Canton 


Cincinnati 


Columbus 


Pennsylvania 
Allentown 
Altoona 
Chester 
Easton 
Erie 
Johnstown 
Lancaster 
McKeesport 
New Castle 
Norristown 
Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 
Reading 
Scranton 
Wilkes-Barre 
York 


Rhode Island 


Pawtucket 
Providence 


Wisconsin 
Appleton 
Beloit 
Eau Claire 
Fond du Lac 
Green Bay 
Kenosha 
La Crosse 
Madison 
Milwaukee 
Oshkosh 
Racine 
Sheboygan 
Superior 
Wausau 


FOR HOUSEHOLDS .. 
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Henry Miller 


is wondering 
how to divide 


his first 
PAY CHECK 


 — FELLOW! He has a job—a pay envelope every week! 
Lucky Fellow? Henry is not so sure. He is glad to have a job 
but Henry can’t see how to spread out his pay in a way to satisfy 
his creditors, buy food for the family, pay carfare and keep him 
going until next pay day. 

Several million Henry Millers have gone back to work—most 
of them with this same perplexing problem. They can’t solve it 
alone. But it is simple with the help which these families, as 
going concerns, have a right to command. 


Many a Henry Miller and his family are being refinanced by a 
Household loan . . . enabling them to consolidate and pay their 
debts... helping them budget their income...re-establishing their 
self-respect . .. making better employees and citizens of them. 


For many years, Household has devoted its abilities and expe- 
rience to the task of supplying the consumer with needed cash 
to meet emergencies and opportunities . . . cash at the lowest 
possible cost consistent with sound business policy. 


Business men know a retail price must cover operating costs 
plus a reasonable profit. No amount of efficiency can reduce the 
price of retail loans such as Household offers to the level of 
wholesale loans made by banks. However, when methods are 
devised which permit renting the use of money to families at 
rates lower than the 214 to 314% a month now charged on un- 
paid balances, Household will be found using such methods. 


HOUSEHOLD 


FINANCE CORPORATION 


Headquarters: Palmolive Building, Chicago, Illinois 












a helpful booklet in budgeting the family income, leading to the happi- 
ness of financial security, is offered without charge to your employees 


and customers. Mail or telephone their names to our nearest office. 
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One of a series, ““This Is the Associated System.” 


Spirit of 3:3 
Among Associated Employees 


The 15,000 Associated employees in- 
clude linemen, meter readers, stenog- 
raphers, service men, accountants. 
During the depression they have taken 
pay cuts. In these respects they are not 
much different from other utilities em- 
ployees. But in responsiveness and 
willingness to cooperate they are un- 
usual. 


New Business Secured. Volun- 
tarily, all employees worked together 
to find new electric and gas business. 
During the past 12 months these efforts 
have resulted in the sale of $2,808,000 
of appliances, which will use $813,000 
of gas and electricity annually. 


Securities Distributed. During 
the spring of 1932, at a time when fi- 
nancial markets of the country were 
crippled, the Associated System was 
confronted with heavy refinancing. 
Associated employees went out and 
sold $6,200,000 of debenture bonds. 
This achievement was of vital im- 
portance in protecting the investments 


Associated Gas & Electric System 


NATION 





of the quarter million Associated se- 
curity holders. 


It is this spirit among workers which 
will help the nation win its war against 
depression. 


61 Broadway , ED 
New York ee. 
STE 
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How the 
World War Caused 
the Depression 


CONOMISTS assert that the 
War was the major cause. It 
forced the nations off the gold 

standard. When they sought to re- 
turn, the scramble for gold de- 
pressed prices to a point which made 
it impossible to produce at a profit. 
Remember, the War’s direct cost 
was $240,000,000 per day. What has 
the Depression cost? 

How to stop War? Peace machin- 
ery exists—why doesn’t it function 
better? Mary Woolley, of our own 
Board, returning from Geneva said, 
“We must have moral disarmament 
—must mould public opinion.” We 
are doing it through advertising, as 
advocated by Bruce Barton in “Let’s 
Advertise this Hell.” (Send dime for 
reprint.) Our full-page ads are reach- 
ing millions. Writeus forinformation. 


WORLD PEACEWAYS 
Hotel Roosevelt, New York City 
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Write for this 
report—gratis 
Babson’s 
Reports 


and the famous 


BABSONCHART 














Div.62-66, Babson Park, Mass. ESS 





Insure and Speed Up 


PROSPERITY 


For many months, personal competition will be tremen- 
dous. Employers—up against new problems, fighting for 
survival and profits—will be able to pick and choose. 
Naturally they will prefer the trained man—the man who 
has special ability. If you want to speed up your prosper- 
ity and insure your share in the business pick-up, you 
must prepare yourself. And your first step is to get the 
facts about a proven training program. Check your sub- 
ject below, write your name and address in the margin, 
and mail this coupon today. 


OHigher Accountancy OLaw: Degree of LL. B. 











0 Salesmanship OExecuti 

OTraffic M & t oO ial Law 

OlIndustrial M 3 t OBusi Corresp. 
O Personnel M t OBusi English 





LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 
Dept. 1374-R CHICAGO 








Reprints . 


of any article in Nation’s Business can 
be furnished at cost in quantities of 
100 or more. Write: 


Nation’s Business -: Washington 
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Problems of the 


‘Utilities Yardstick 


| (Continued from page 15) 

| Columbia, and St. Lawrence Rivers to 
determine the fair cost of the service 
now rendered the public? How excessive 
actually is this heavy burden “resting 
upon the common people,” when 
| weighed by the monthly bill for the do- 
mestic electric current? In a word, is the 
asserted need for a yardstick sufficient 
reason for the huge expenditures author- 
ized with this prime purpose uppermost 
in mind? These are fair questions from 
the national viewpoint and incidentally 
raise the issue of relativity in the 
household budget. 

As recently reported by the Edison 
Electric Institute, the average monthly 
bill for domestic electric service the 
country over is now $2.77 or about nine 
cents a day. This is at the average rate 
of 5.51 cents a kilowatt-hour, or less 
than the federal tax on a package of 
cigarettes. And speaking of cigarettes, 
the per capita sales are now about four 
packages a month, as compared with 
the per capita electricity consumption of 
about seven kilowatt-hours, so that it 
costs considerably more to keep the 
country’s smokes going than its home 
lights burning. However, no militant de- 
fender of the family budget has sug- 
gested a cigarette yardstick. 

Or, to consider other items in the 
household budget: some of those who 
are nonsmokers may have the news- 
paper habit, and if they add up the 
month’s expenditures for printer’s ink 
and paper, the total will equal, if not 
exceed, the family electric bill. So, too, 
the bottle of milk delivered to the aver- 
age family costs more than that same 
family pays for the two kilowatt-hours 
or less, which is now the average daily 
consumption. 

Each of these items in the budget— 
cigarettes, newspapers, milk—exceeds 
the electric bill, yet thus far no one has 
requested Public Works Administrator 
Ickes to finance a North Carolina Ciga- 
rette Authority, or an Upper Mississippi 
Valley Dairy, or a Federal Newspaper 
Administrator—to provide the needed 
yardsticks. 

Why only the electric yardstick? 





Confidence a 


“THE people of this country have be- 
come so accustomed to Postal Savings 
and have so much confidence in that 
system, I very much doubt if any legis- 
lation will materially affect any decline 
in Postal Savings.” 





PosTMASTER GENERAL FARLEY, state- 
ment to newspaper men. 
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q This is one of a series 


of editorials written by 
leading advertising men 
on the general subject of 
advertising 


Advertising 
Paid Profits 


even in 1933 


a 


the advertising of the boom years, 

and rightly so. Advertising de- 
signed to swim with the tide of a boom 
period is one thing, but advertising de- 
| signed to battle the swift running cur- 
‘rents and eddies of “depression” is 
quite another. 

Advertising was quick to sense 
changed conditions, and alert in pre- 
paring to meet them. With fewer dollars 
at its command, it strove to make every 
dollar do double duty. Copy was, and 
is, scrutinized to make sure that every 
word is crystal clear in its meaning, 
that every sentence carries a compelling 
sales message keyed to today’s business 
needs. It is advertising stripped of ev- 
ery non-essential frill, ready to do bat- 
tle with the stiffest running tide—and 
win. 

With markets shrinking and profits 
vanishing, advertising put up a skilfully 
planned, hard hitting fight for its em- 
ployers, that went a long way toward 
saving the day for many of them, large 





men can cite case after case of sales 
made by advertising in 1933. 

Business men who overlook the sales 
building power of modern, clean cut, 
hard hitting Advertising in 1934, and 
fail to take advantage of it, may find 
their long established position in their 
industries jeopardized by more forward 
looking and daring competitors. 

W. L. RIcKARD, President 








Rickard and Company, Inc. 





ky ADVERTISING today is unlike | 


and small. Publishers and advertising | 
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Longer ife — 


and Service from 
REPUBLIC 


CONVEYOR and ELEVATOR 
BELTING 


FO EVERY TYPE of conveyor and 
elevator belting application, Repub- 
lic offers a construction that assures 
long service at minimum cost. All 
brands possess the enduring strength 
for heavy strains and overloads and are 
built to resist moisture and constant 
abrasion. 


Republic Belts are in wide use for the 
conveying of all types of bulk materi- 
als including coal, aggregates, grain, 
ore, hot coke and slag, as well as for 
the handling of castings, foods and 
every sort of manufactured product. 


Our experienced engineers will assist 
you in analyzing and supplying your 
exact needs, 


THE REPUBLIC 
RUBBER COMPANY 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


Aes, Pte 


-+: ORDER--:-: 
REPUBLIC RUBBER PRODUCTS 


FROM YOUR DISTRIBUTOR 





When writing please mention Nation’s Business 





NATION’S BUSINESS for January, 1934 


“Give me a report on what we'll gain: by changing 
our casualty insurance to Mutual Companies” 


And here’s what the Treasurer reported — 


A very substantial saving in cost. 


Effective engineering service in regard to safety de- 
vices and measures in the plant. 


A likelihood of fewer accidents. 

Reduction of non-insurable losses. 

An association with other preferred risks. 

Direct dealing with the insurance company on claims 


or service. 


Protection of companies in the soundest financial 


condition. 


Protection in the oldest form of insurance. 


Salle ae saving to the policy- 
holder comes largely through 
reduction of loss. This is brought 
about by careful selection of risks— 
by helping policyholders avoid acci- 
dents. In addition to these measures, 
mutual companies operate with great 
economy. For instance, the mutual sell- 
ing cost—acquisition cost in insurance 
terms —is usually considerably less 
than other types of companies. What- 
ever saving is made is passed on to 
policyholders. There are no stockholders. 
Choose from 
these Leading Companies 
Selecting a mutual company is simpli- 
fied by The National Association of 
Mutual Casualty Companies. In this 
group are 22 strong, legal reserve com- 
panies, acknowledged leaders in the 
field—soundly financed—organized to 


render prompt and intelligent service. 
Assets of Association companies total 
over 106 million dollars; savings re- 
turned to policyholders in the past ten 
years— $107,994,478. 


Valuable Information — Free 


A list of Association companies, and an 
informative booklet on their methods of 
operation will be sent free on request. 


It identifies member compa- 
nies of The National Asso- 
ciation of Mutual Casualty 
Companies and the American 
Mutual Alliance. It indi- 
cates financial strength— 
capable management — a 
long record of sound opera- 
tion. No safer guide for any 
casualty insurance buyer. 


It will pay you to find out why the big- 
gest corporations in the country buy 
mutual insurance. 


MUTUAL CASUALTY INSURANCE 


Sound and economical protection on the following risks: accident * automobiles (all forms) © burglary 
and theft « fidelity « liability (all forms) ¢ plate glass * property damage * workmen’s compensation 


WRITE FOR THIS BOOKLET 


National Ass’n of Mutual Casualty Companies, 
230 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, III. 

Kindly send me your booklet giving names 
of Association companies, and an outline of the 
benefits they offer. 


Name____ 
Street 


City 


When writing to Nationat AssocriaTION OF Mutuat CasvaLty Companies please mention Nation's Business 





l Casualty 


American 


¢ burglary 
pensation 
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